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AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Progress in Agriculture—Is there any Room 
for Further Improvement ? 





By Ta. PoLuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In our last we were speaking of the pro- 
gress made in agriculture by means of expe- 
riments. We, however, in a former number, 
in explaining the causes of the increased 
production of cvtton since the freedom of 
the slaves, omitted to mentien the effect of 
the use of fertilizers.on this crop in North 
Carolina. They have, in fact, made this a 
regular cotton State, by hastening the ma- 
turity of the plant so as to cause its ripen- 
ing before the peried of frost, and this for all 


parts of the State, whereas, before the use of | — 


fertilizers, frost frequently injured it, espe- 
cially in the western part of the State. 
In our last we were speaking of the valu- 
ble experiments in agriculture carried on 
n England for more than thirty years by 
Gilbert and Lawes. The following results 
pbtained as regards the wheat crop are ex- 
ied from the proceedings of the “ Royal 
: . a » (149) WV 
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’ ed on comprised thir- 
n acres. Wheat and barley were grown 
athe same plat year after year (for 24 years) 
thout manure, and with different kinds of 
nure, annually. 


The first* plat unmanured con- 
tinuously, for the first 12 
years, av 

he first plat unmanured con- 
tinuously, for the second 
twelve years, ave ee 

The first. p' unmanured con- 
tinouusly, for the whole 
twenty- our CATS... eee 

e second plat (with mineral 
manures), 200 pounds sul- 
phate potash, 2100 pounds 
sulphate sprig 100 pounds 
sulphate magnesia aud 350 

unds super phosphate 
ime, for the first twelve 


Per Acre. 
154 bus. 
123 bus. 


14 bus. 


ears, averaged....+. 183 bus. 
heme for the second twelve 
years, av’ 13% bus. 
he bn = for the twenty- four 
164 bus. 
he Third, ‘ammonia salts alone 
for 1845, and each year since 
(mineral manure for 1844), 
that is, equal of sulphate 
and muriate ammonia of 
commerce, average first 
twelve years. . 228 bus. 
e same, — second twelve 
years... 214 bus. 
he a. average for the twen- 
v- four years. as 21% bus. 
he fourth, comanaio salts and 
minerals (the same minerals 
as in No. 2, and 600 pounds 
ammonia salts), average 
first twelve years. . 
he a second twelve 


years 

I'he same, average for the: twen- 
ty-four years.......... 

the fifth, farm-yard manure 
(fourteen tons every year) 
average first twelve years... 
e same, average second twelve 
years. eweeeeeeeeee 

ne same, average for the twen- 
ty-four years.............. 
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We have recently received from Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert a pamphlet—‘On Cli- 
mate and Our Wheat Crops,” London, 1880 
—containing later experiments somewhat 
varied from above. We give the results in 
the following table: 
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“Average of 24 years only instead of 27, as the ex- 
act manures stated were not applied to Plot 9 during 
the first 3 years of the 27; 1879 was the worst wheat 
year in England ever recorded, 


These experiments seem to prove that the 
continous growth of whegt on good wheat 
land, containing naturally an abundance of 
all the mineral elements of fertility may be 
carried on for twenty-five years in succession 
without material injury to the natural fertility 
ofthe land. Mineral manures alone gave not 
much increase of production, while nitrogen- 
ous manures alone in the form of ammonia 
salts or nitrate of soda have given considera- 
bly more than mineral manures alone, and a 
mixture of mineral and nitrogenous has 
yielded more still,and more than fourteen 
tons of farm-yard manure. This action of 
mineral manures alone does not agree with 
the experience of some of our farmers in 
Virginia, for they have generally found their 
wheat crops much increased by dissolved 
bone or ground bone, or fine ground South 
Carolina phosphate. But here, this has been 
used on wheat sown on clover fallows, the 
clover, no doubt, supplying the ammonia. 
On Lawes and Gilbert’s land there was no 
clover. 

ln accordance with the teachings of mod- 
ern chemistry the best farmers in England 
apply the farm-yard manure to the land fresh 
from the stables,.if possible, in the autumn 
or winter. It them has time to rot by the 
spring, and by degrees, the nitregenous con- 
stituents are transferred into nitrates (nitric 





acid and ammonia) and be ready for the vege- 


tation in the spring, when it makes a fresh 
start. Investigations by Sir H. 8. Thompson 
and Prof. Way, of England, have shown that 
soils have a decided absorbant power, and de- 
compose and retain for the sustenance of 
plants the ammoniacal and other salts which 
form the most valuable constituents of ma- 
nure ; and it has shown that not much is lost 
by evaporation; some is lost by drainage; 
it is believed not more generally of nitrogen 
than is gained by what the rains bring 
down, which, by experiments made at Roth- 
amstead, is annually 7.21 pounds of com- 
bined nitrogen, Prof. Way’s investigations 
have shown that manuring matters in con- 
tact with soils undergo remarkable changes, 
and that plants do not take up mineral food 
in the simple state of so‘ution in which we 
add it te the soil in the shape of manure, but 
in entirely different states of combination. 
The propérty of absorbing, retaining and 
modifying the composition of manures he 
has shown belongs to every soil, and that 


some soils possess this power in a much 


higher degree than others, and that it is there- 
fore teasonable to connect the: 
raeagento’ podoed and eave re 
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The usual practice among English farmers 
is to apply guano or Sulphate Ammonia and 
other Salts of Ammonia as top dressings for 
wheat in autumn or during winter, whiie 
Nitrate of Soda is almost always applied in 
the spring, as it bas been learned that this 
latter is not retained by soils, but readily 
passes into the subsoil and into the drainage, 
and will be to a great extent lost if not ap- 
plied in the spring. 

Lawes and Gilbert made many, experiments 
on the “Improvement of Permanent Pas- 
tures,” extending over a period of twenty 
years. They took twenty plots frem one- 
quarter to one-half acre éach, two of which 
were left continuously without manure. On 
some plots were applied exclusively Salts of 
Ammonia or Nitrate Soda ; on others, purely 
mineral manures, and on others a mixture of 
mineral and ammoniacal fertilizers in dif- 
ferent proportions. On plots manured with 
large quantities of ammonia the finer grasses 
as well as the clovers and other legumnious 
plants in a few years disappeared almost en- 
tirely, while on those where potash and su- 
perphosphates were applied clovers and 
other liguminose made their appearance in 
increased numbers and vigor. The mean 
produce of hay per acre per annum has 
ranged on the different plots from twenty- 
three hundred pounds without manure to 
about sixty-four hundred pdund on the plot 
most heavily manured. 

These-interesting results prove and illus- 
trate the power which the farmer has in his 
hands to modify by means of properly se- 
lected fertilizers the herbage he wishes to 
grow, and to increase the produce. But the 
application of artificial fertilizers to perma- 
nent pastures often disappoints as regrrds. 
the cost. As 8 rule, no artificial manures 
thus used give as favorable results as good 
farm-yard manure. In many instances the 


tural 


most profitable way to improve permanent 
pastures is to feed off the grass giving with 
it bran or meal or decorticated cotton cake 
and return all the manure to the grass. 
Chemistry is doing good service to stock- 
rfisers by determining the composition of 
nearly all descriptions of feeding materia}, 
and by showing its most economical use. 
The cotton cake just referred to is a very 
valuable and healthy article of feed, properly 
used. Large quantities are imported into 
England and New Orleans, and we cannot 
see why our farmers cannot afford to use it. 
It yields about forty per cent, of nitrogenous 
matters, and possesses high manuring quali- 
ties, making the richest kind of manure. It 
is too rich in nitrogenous matters, (flesh form- 
ing) to feed by itself, and should be broken 
up fine and fed-with twice its weight of corn 
meal or bran. For sheep.on poor pastures 
from one-half to three-quarters pound of 
this cake is of great value in keeping them 
\in, good condition and in improving the pas- 
‘ture. Whole seed cotton cake has been 
found very useful to store sheep or catile ont 
pacha tert te 9d year meine 


‘much 
ots 








tained in the husk of the cotton nocd ts wild 

to act in these cases as a never-failing-correc- 
tive. “Linseed cake, if pure, has been found 
of gregt value in fattening sheep and oxen 
rapidly. 

Locust beans are imported into England 
from the East, ground into meal and fed to 
a considerable extent to horses, oxen and 
sheep, generally mixed with other less pala- 
table food. It contains fifty to fifty-four per 
cent. of sugar, and stock are said to be very 
fond of it. Why sugar has not been made 
of it we cannot tell. We procured some seed 
of it last spring and planted them in a box, 
where they have vegetated. The botanical 
name is “ Ceratomia Silica” (Carob tree, St. 
John’s bread, Locust tree)—called St. Jolin’s 
bread under the idea that it was the Locust 
on which St. Join fed in the wilderness, 
though this is not (the theologians say) cor- 
rect. It is raised in Arabia and Egypt and 
around the shores of the Mediterranean quite 
extensively. It does not, like the American 
locust, belong to the Acacia family. 

Messsrs. Lawes and Gilbert have obtained 
important results by numerous feeding expe- 
riments carried on at Rothamstead for thirty 
years or more with some intervals, and have 
much increased our knowledge of the ration- 
ale of feeding steck. They have shown the 
proportions of the constituents of food which 
are in general most favorable for fattening ; 
the amount of food consumed in relation toa 
given live weight; the amount of food con- 
sumed to yield a given amount of increase, 
etc. They have also made numerous analy- 
ses of the excrements of oxen, sheep and pigs 
fed on foods of known composition, and 
from all the results of these important inqui- 
ries, it has been estimated that in the valua- 
tion of animal manure, founded on a knowl- 
edge of the composition of the food, ninety 
per cent. of the nitrogen of food may be 
reckoned to be recovered in the manure in 
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the case of cakes, pulse and other highly ni- 
trogenous foods; eighty-five per cent. in foods 
comparatively poor in nitregen, such as the 
cereals, grains and rocts; and less than sixty- 
five per cent. in the case of bulky feeding 
stuffs, such as hay and straw. They have 
demonstrated that the amount of increase in 
live weight and in fat iss our fattening foods | 
go, much more dependent upon the amount 
of non-nitrogenous than upon that of the ni- 
trogenous constituents, which the food sup- 
plies; but as a source of manure their value 
is greater the higher their proportion of ni- 
trogenous compounds. In the case of milk- 
ing cows and growing young stock, the ma- 
nure is not so valuable as that of fattening 
stock. Carefully conducted experiments have 
proved that little if any nitrogen is lost by 
exhalation, and none of the mineral constitu- 
ents. The feod consumed was carefully an- 
alyzed, the gain in the living weight noted, 
and the loss of the food by respiration noted, 
and the amount and quality of the manure 
produced by the consumption of various 
foods were determined by laborious weigh- 
ings. Mr. Lawes, as the result of his expe- 
riments, and putting ammonia at eight pence 
per pound, potash at two pence, and phos- 
phate of lime (not phosphoric acid) at one 
pence per pound, constructed a table in 
which the estimated money value of manure 
from one ton of most ordinary articles of 
food is given. We only quote a few of them, 
each supposed to be good quality of its kind : 


Money value of the ma- 


Description of food. from ~t of each 


2%. 8. d. 

Cotton seed, eens. 6 10 0 
Linesed 18 6 
18 6 

14 0 

13 0 

2 6 

ll 0 

2 6 

18 0 

15 0 

13 0 

6 6 

18 9 

12 6 

7 0 

5 3 

0 

0 





By vibiiien all to pence, and multiplying 
by two to convert into cents, we get the dol- 
lars and cents. This valuation is based on 
the supposition that there is no loss of fertil- 
izing properties of the manures by leaching 
and evaporation. In Germany, Dr. Wolff, 
director of the “ Hohenheim Experimental 
Station,” has been studying the feeding value 
of different foods for twenty-five years. As 
the result of thousands of experiments per- 
formed in his own and other experiment sta- 
tions, he has prepared tables showing the 
composition and value of about two hundred 
kinds of food. He is thus able to tell us the 
absolute and relative amounts of flesh-form- 
ing and fat-forming material, on an average, 
of the different foods, how much is digesti- 
ble and Low much indigestible. As an illus- 
tration, we quote from one of his tables :— 
Putting the feeding value of 30 pounds of 
rye grain at $1, the same number of pounds 
of oats would be 84 cents; wheat, $1.07; 
Indian corn, 94 cents ; peas, $1.38 ; shipstuff, 
88 cents; wheat bran, 87 cents; cotton-seed 
cake (decorticatéd), $1.68; meadow hay (av- 
erage), 59 cents; red clover (average), 65 
cents; fodder corn (dry), 34 cents; wheat 
straw, 29 cents; etc. Every German farmer 
has a “ Farmer’s Pocket Diary” prepared by 
experimental station, showing the compara- 
tive feeding value of 200 kinds of food, best 
way of mixing and feeding them, composi- 
tion of fertilizers, and which kinds particular 
crops require, the relative value of different 
agricultural implements, prices, etc., and 
many other things important to know. 


The U..8, Agricultural Department, the 
various State Departments and experimental 
stations have done much to promote the pro- 
gress of agriculture of late years, though not 
as much as should have been accomplished, 


aetna . 


and this for t 
among which has been th sufficient 
appropriations by cv by 
want of dit he reat terest of 
Cricatere tus 00 chs sieadetdiahe in the 
minds of Legislators of partisan politics as 


their great interest and par sequence the great 
interest of the country. We shall discuss 
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Berminda Grass 


‘Mis, lars Ameriean Forener’: 


Having heard so much of late years about 
this remarkable and valuable grass (so called), 
I had quite a curiosity to see it when on 9 
recent visit to some of the Southern States. I 
saw it in all its glory and delightful freedom 
in Mississippi, and was more disappointed 
than pleased to find it an old acquaintance 
of several years’ standing upon my own 
place here in Maryland. I saw there whole 
counties overrun with Bermuda grass which 
had taken entire possession of the land where 
it had obtained a foothold, and many planta- 
tions were being given over for sheep and 
cattle ranges. The spread of this grass may 
prove a boon to some of the Southern States, 
as stock raising is found to be more remu- 
nerative than cotton growing. It seemed to 
me that kind nature, to stop the ruinous sys- 
tem of over-cropping the land and the fol- 
lowing of a style of farming which tended to- 
ward the permanent exhaustion of the fertili- 
ty of the soil, had sent this grass as a bar to 
further violation of her laws. I was told by 
planters there that clean culture for several 
years would annihilate Bermuda grass, but 
saw no illustration of this theory among the 
good, easy-going planters of that section, 
and I am convinced from my own experi- 
ence that it is no easy matter to eradicate it. 
It spreads by means of its long, tough and 
sharp spike-like roots which fill the ground 
for a foot or more below the surface, forming 
a mass of roots hard te turn with a strong 
team and best stecl plow. It makes no ap- 
parent difference with Bermuda grass what 
kind of soil it happens to get into; its growth 
is the same whether on blewing sand or brick 
clay. Itis still more tenacious of life than 
“witch grass,” about which an old saying 
exists among farmers, that the only way to 
kill it is to “ dig it out clean, root and branch, 
hang it on the fence several weeks to dry, 
then smoke it in your pipe and be very care- 
ful where you throw the ashes.” 

How this grass came upon my place isa 
mystery. I have never seen any growing 
nearer than Norfolk, but know of several 
truckers near me who have it in spots about 
their farms and equally puzzled how it came 
there. No doubt the seed or joints of the 
roots came in the manure hauled from Balti- 
more along with several dozen other species 
of weeds and grass now quite common here, 
but which were unknown to our foreparents. 
I may be taken to task for saying that Ber- 
muda grass comes from the seed; as nine 
eut of ten writers assert that it does not seed, 
that it is propagated from the joints of the 
roots; therefore, I would have agreed with 
the majority, but this season, for the first 
time in five years, it has blossomed and that 
profusely, with promise of a fair crop of seed, 
which I hope will never mature. If it does, 
I may be under the necessity of turning my 
truck patches into a grazing farm which I 
am loth to do. It had obtained a foothold 
and been carried about on the cultivator 
teeth before [ knew its name or character, 
and I will say here, that wherever a piece of 
root is left Bermuda grass will spread in a 
fast widening circle. It is a most excellent 
pasture grass; cattle and horses relish it 
above any other. It grows with me to a 
height of eight or ten inches, and continues 
green and succulent during the severest 
droughts. If any one wishes to stop wash- 
ing hillsides or set a piece of poor land in 





ad particularly by the U. 8. Department, 


grass, upon which all other grasses fuil, I 





think he will find Bermuda grass the one to 
fill the bill. I frequently see in the Southern 
agricultural papers adyertisments offering 
the roots of this grass for sale at so much 
per bundle. I propose to enter into compi- 


tition with them. In fact, I am_ perfectly | 


willing to cut the acquaintance of my Ber- 
muda grass which now covers an acre or 
more, and will ship any ene a tightly-packed 
barrel of roots for $1 to cover cost of dig- 
ging. Now if any one wishes a good pas- 
ture grass or a remedy for washing hillsides 
and is willing to let posterity look out for 
itself, here is-a cliance to get hold of this 
(not to me) valuable grass. 


R. 8. Cons. 
Harmans, A. A. Co., Ma. 





DrisEasE In TomMaTors.—I am quite sur- 
prised that an old and experienced tomato- 
grower, like Mr. Massey, should not recog- 
nize the disease in his tomato vines as the 
“rot.” He describes it exactly, and if he 
will discover the cause he will find himself 
suddenly famous. The disease has been 
among the tomatoes of this section for over 
a dozen years. It disappears almost entirely 
some seasons and suddenly breaks out with 
renewed force and dashes to the ground the 
ground the high expectations of the tomato- 
growers. Let us have more light on the 
subject. R. 8. °C. 





Agriculture in France. 


[From our Cerrespondent in Paris.] 


LUCERNE SEED has in the southwest of 
France been largely adulterated with a 
variety known as “Chililucerne,” and which 
comes from the neighborhood of Buenos 
Ayres. It is annual, while the others are 
perennial, hence great deception and loss 
can ensue. The Chili variety sells for 5f. per 
cwt.; some farmers now employ it directly 
as & manure, others sow it very thickly, 
and in due time plow it in as a green fertilizer. 

Preservine Eeaos.—M. de Rolliere’s plan 
of preserving eggs fresh, is worth knowing, 
since it is practised by merchants who deal 
so with 12 millions of eggs anpually. The 
eggs when laid, or quite fresh, are gently 
struck against each other to see if they be 
“sound,” next they are placed in a kind of 
earthen pitcher, having a very narrow bot- 
tom; when the vessel Is full, a solution of 
quarter of an ounce of quick lime to one 
quart of water is poured in. The lime-water 
permeates the shell till it reaches the first 
membrane, rendering the latter impervious. 
The pitchers are then placed in a cellar, 
from where all light is excluded, but a uni- 
form temperature. of 44 to 46 degrees Fh. 
uniformly maintained. In the course of a 
few days a pellicle forms in the surface of the 
water in each pitcher, carbonate of lime, 
and that must never be broken till the 
moment for withdrawing the eggs. This 
process enables eggs to be kept fresh for 6 or 
8 months, and not more than 5 in a thousand 
prove objectionable. 

A gardener keeps his frames and hothouses 
free from slugs by mixing sulphate of copper 
with wheaten bran. The odor of the 
latter attracts the enemy to certain death. 
Keep poultry, however, from the stuff. 

Fiax CuLturs, limited to the North of 
France, is on the decline. A century ago 
there was three times more grown than now. 
About 150,000 acres are at present under 
that crop; in 1862 the area was exactly 
double. People prefer cheap cotton goods 
and stuffs to linen, and Riga flax can be had 
50 per cent. cheaper than French. The ex- 
tended culture of beet has also diminished 
flax growing. 

THE VINEYARDs are in excellent condi- 
tion; unhappily the phylloxera continues 
its onward march. Of all the remedies 
br gd sping mantras the ost ppl 

mayie” t0 eetilanatian the ‘eheous, 
ihe pe hg grape in France, have now 
been abandoned. 








Japan Clover, 


A Texas correspondent of Home and 
Farm gives the following account of this 
plant: 

This is certainly a very remarkable as 
well as valuable forage plant. It appears, 
from the history of this plant, that about 
thirty years ago it made its appearance on 
the Atlantic coast from Japan, and for the 
last fifteen years it has been spreading rap. 
idly over the Southern States south of the 
Mississippi river. This plant is remarkable 
for one thing—it works its own passage 
everywhere. Wherever it puts its foot down, 
it stays, and spreads rapidly in all directions, 
It bears a great many seed, about the size of 
millet, a little flattened and pointed and fine, 
with one seed in a pod. The seed hasa 
pleasant, sweet pea-taste, and ripens here in 
October and November. The tops turn red 
and wither after the seed matures, and is 
easily killed by frost. 

It is valuable as a forage plant because it 
affords such abundant crops of herbage and 
is so nutritious. The more it is grazed, the 
better it is. This isa low perennial plant, 
not rising much above the ground, but 
spreading widely on the surface. When 
thickly set on the ground, it grows up to 
ten or twelve inches in height. A single 
bunch will spread out on the ground some- 
times two to three feet in diameter. It will 
grow anywhere, and will root out any ordi- 
nary grass. It will choke out the Bermuda, 
and is superior to that grass. It is easily 
destroyed, and very easy to propagate. 

I had been very favorably impressed with 
the Japan clover, from all accounts seen of 
it, and was influenced to write to several 
parties for the seed. I was told that no one 
had ever been known to gather the seed; 
that one would get more dirt than seed, etc. 
I was greatly disappointed. 

Summer before last I noticed a plan 
growing in my grass lot, and thought it had 
a strange appearance, but thought no more 
of it. This last summer I noticed the same 
plant again. It had increased so surpris- 
ingly that I could find it all over my lot, 
about twenty acres, and out in the lanes 
leading off. The question was, what was 
it? In looking over Prof. Phares’ book of 
grasses, 1 was surprised to find that I was 
surrounded by Japan clover (Lespedeza Stri- 
ata). I then sent a sample to Mr. Beattie, 
Starkville, Miss., and asked him what it was. 
He sent me a sample of his Japan clover. 
So I was delighted to find his to be the same 
as mine, and said that I had found a bonanza. 
So I have. 

I have no idea how it ever started on my 
place. I have seen it nowhere else in North 
Texas, and have heard of it nowhere else in 
Texas. No doubt but all started from one 
seed. It is now scattered over an area of 
several hundred acres. 

The seed may be gathered readily when 
ripe, in November. After that, before 
spring, the seed. may be procured by scrap- 
ing up the dirt on top of the ground where 
the plant grows. 

Every man who has a farm should pro- 
cure the seed and stock his lanes and cor- 
ners, and have a lot set in it. 

Horses and cattle are particularly fond of it. 





Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 


The July meeting of the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club was held at the farm of W. 
D. Lee, near Thomas’ Run, Saturday, July 
21st, Mr. S. B. Silver in the chair, Bennett H. 
Barnes, Secretary. 

Messrs. Lochary,Munnikhuysen and Judge 
Watters, the committee to inspect the farm 
and ‘premises, reported that the place and 
stock looked remarkably well; that Mr. Lee 
had only been living on the place a year, but 
had made a great improvement in its appear- 
ance in that time. 
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The subject selected for discussion was, 
“Is it advisable for a farmer to connect any 
other business with farming?” and from the 
report in the iis we take the views thereon 
of the members : 

Wm. D. Lee thought a farmer had better 
attend strictly to his farm, which needs his 
attention most of the time. Jf a farmer has 
other business besides his farm he is apt to 
neglect the latter. It depends, however, on 
a man’s ability and whether he has good 
hands on his farm or not. In some cases he 
might entrust his business to hands, but if 
he has to pay big wages he had better let the 
farming alone and attend to the other busi- 
ness. 

James Lee said a great deal would depend 
on the kind of business undertaken in con- 
nection with farming. If a man has a pro- 
fession he cannot successfully carry on that 
and farming together, because the profession 
ought to take up all his time. A man might 
succeed in mercantile business and farming. 
A large farm, where grazing, feeding cattle 
in winter and raising grain are followed, 
will take up all a man’s time. There are 
fewer failures among farmers than among 
apy other class, and a good general rule 
therefore seems to be, stick to farming and 
Ict outside business alone. 

Judge Watters said a farmer generally has 
room for all the energy and talent there is in 
him. If he has an overplus of these he had 
better give up farming and go at something 
else. A farmer who attends exclusively to 
his business succeeds best, and if a man in- 
tends to be a farmer he better stick to the 
business. 

John Moores.—A poor farmer on a poor 
farm has enough to do, and any farmer can 
find something to occupy him every day in 
the year. Some men have more capacity 
than others, and while some can’t farm 5 
acres, others are capable of farming 10,000 
acres, Some of the most prosperous farmers 
he had ever known were raised in other pur- 
suits. The number of men who can attend 
to farming and other pursuits at the same 
time is small. 

Thomas Loehary said he did not think a 
farmer could get all out of a place there is in 
it, or make all the money that might be made 
out of it without giving the farm his entire 
attention. 

Johns H. Janney did not think Mr. Locha- 
ry had left anything to say. A merchant 
can attend to two different branches of his 
business better than a farmer can attend to 
farming and merchandising. Farming re- 
quires all a man’s attention, and the old 
adage holds good in his case, “‘The shoe- 
maker should stick to his last.” He had seen 
more farms sunk by a farmer trying to at- 
tend to other business than any other way. 
There is no question about there being 
money in farming if it is properly attended to, 
If a farmer finds he has not enough work to 
occupy him let him buy more land. 

Wm. Webster said that those who give 
their undivided attention to any occupation 
succeed best, and this is just as necessary for 
a farmer as for a doctor, a lawyer, or a mer- 
chant. If a man finds his farm don’t pay 
let him drop it and go at something else. 

In reply to a question by Judge Watters, 
whether or not it would pay a farmer to re- 
pair his own machinery, Mr. Webster said 
if a man had 2,000 acres it might pay to have 
a workshop and employ mechanics, but on 
ordinary farms it does not pay to have more 
tools than a saw, a hatchet and an axe. 

Edward P. Moores did not think it pro- 
fitable for a farmer to have any other busi- 
ness. If, however, a man had means and 
could employ somebody to do his farming, 
he might sell fertilizers, machinery, run for 
County Commissioner, or have a broker's 
office in one corner of his house. He finds 
he has all he can attend to on his farm. _ 

George E. Silver said the temptation is 
something great to try something else in con- 


nection with farming, but he believed it 
would pay better to stick to one thing and 
carry it to perfection. In all professions it is 
now the rule to make specialties of certain 
branches, and by carrying these to perfection 
men become suecessful. Farmers ought to 
make their business a specialty. They ought 
to study their business thoroughly and know 
what everything costs, so as to ascertain 
whether it pays to do this or that. Whocan 
tell the cost of raising a bushel of wheat? 

Wm. H. Bayless said that as a general 
thing it is best fora man to study one pur- 
suit, follow it closely and give it ail his atten- 
tion. A farmer who follows his business 
closely will get a thorough knowledge of it 
and will not have time to devote to any other 
calling. But the whole matter is one of 
adaptability, training and capacity. He did 
not think it possible for a man to be as suc- 
cessful in two callings as if he gave his undi- 
vided attention to one. Farming is capable 
of being developed to an indefinite extent, 
and the success will be proportionate to the 
amount of study and attention given to it. 

R. Harris Archer thought the difficulty in 
carrying out the idea that a farmer must, 
under no circumstancies, combine any other 
business with farming, arises from the fact 
that not one young farmer in a thousand 
gets unencumbered possession of a farm, and 
he finds it almost impossible to pay off a 
mortgage by his labor on the farm. If a man 
has a nice farm, clear of debt, let him stick 
to and develope it. When a man isin debt 
for his farm, and after pegging away, finds 
he can’t pay for it, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to try outside’means. He mentioned a 
number of farmers who had made money by 
outside means and improved their farms. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen believed there were 
cases in which a man could carry on a farm 
and other business at the same time with 
profit. It depends greatly on the kind of 
business and its location with reference to 
the farm. As a general thing, however, it is 
as much as any man can do to run a farm, 
and he would not advise all farmers to cn- 
gage in any other business with it. A man 
with 200 or 300 acres must be a man of ex- 
traordinary talent if he can carry on his 
farm and an outside business profitably; but 
with 50 or 60 acres he might do it. 

8. B. Silver, the President, said that if a 
man made a business of farming and attend- 
ed to the rotation of his crops, it would be as 
much ashecoulddo. Every day brings with 
itsomething requiring a man’s personal atten- 
tion. We do not raise as large crops or with 
as little expense as we should. This may be 
brought about by close study, personal ap- 
plication and attending to work as the sea- 
son advances. It requires a great deal of 
foresight to carry on a farm successfully. 

Harry Wilson did not think it advisable 
for a farmer to have toc many irons in the 
fire. Some men may have the ability men- 
tally, physically and pecuniarily to carry on 
some other business with farming, but with 
the average farmer, what he makes outside 
he more than loses by want of attention to 
his farm. 

Judge Watters said the question is: “Is 
farming a profession that requires all a man’s 
time?” There is only one answer to that. 
There is enough in any pursuit to occupy a 
man’s whole time if he choses to give it. A 
farmer might make more money at some- 
thing else than he makes on the farm, but he 
makes it at the expense of the farm. 

Adjourned to meet at Thoms A. Hays’, 
August 18th. 





Crops IN Harrorp.—The yield of wheat 
in Harford county this year is unprecedented. 
Judge Watters, on his farm at Thomas’s 
Run, it is thought will have 50 bushele to 
the acre. Mr. Harry Wilson, near Belair, 
has thrashed his crop, and had by measure- 
ment from the thrashing 520 bushels of 
Fultz wheat on 13 acres. or 40 bushels to the 





acre. 





A Suggestion Ab About Drainage. 

A Missouri man, says the Michigan Farmer, 
relates an experience which offers sugges- 
tions which, while they may not be exactly 
new, may have for many farmers practical 
value. There were upon his farm several 
depressions which in wet seasons held ponds 
of water. To drain these by ordinary means 
would have been very expensive, because no 
gravel could be got near the farm, and there 
was no tile factory in that vicinity. Open 
ditches were out of the question. The 
services of an expert well-borer were secured. 
He sank several test shafts in various parts 
of the farm, and found that the underlying 
ground was a tenacious blue clay, fourteen 
to sixteen feet thick, and almost perfectly 
impervious. Beneath this was found a 
strata of white sand. The well-borer and 
his machine were placed in a wagon which, 
by means of a long rope, was hauled to the 
deepest part of the pond, about an acre in 
extent. Here he bored a well down to the 
sand, completing the operation before sunset 
of the day when the work was begun. In 
thirty-six hours the water had disappeared 
and the pond was dry. To make this short 
perpendicular drain permanent he had it 
cleared of sediment, sunk the shaft about 
two feet into the bed of sand, and filled it to 
the top with clean, coarse gravel from a 
creek bed. The gravel was heaped about a 
foot high above the ehaft to strain the water 
properly that the shaft might not become 
choked. 

There are thousands of places, where year 
after year, farmers have plowed around such 
wet spots, giving them up to the possession 
of rushes and frogs. Yet they could be 
drained easily in a few hours. In Western 
Michigan a large swamp lay for years ou the 
southern edge of a village, a noisome berrier 
to progress and a bone of contention in 
village and township politics. To drain it 
a large ditch a mile or two long would haye 
been required ; but some one fortunately dis- 
covered that a thin sheet of clay was all that 
‘kept the waters from going down Into a 
deep strata of gravel, boulders, and sand. 
The wells were sunk and the swamps 
thoroughly drained at an almost nominal 
cost, leaving rich black soil, which is the 
most productive and valuable in all that 
district. There may be thousands of similar 
swamps, where two or three days spent in 
sinking test shafts would show a ready 
means of converting sloughs or swamps into 
fields of wonderful fertility. 


The Agricultural Press, - 


A distinguished M. C., of South Carolina, 
in his daily journal, bears tesiimony to the 
agricultural press in the following terms :— 
“ Agricultural papers that have been intelli- 
gently handled have done more in the past 
five years to emancipate the farmer and edu- 
cate him than all the party papers combined. 
There can be no question about this. The 
Arue policy for farmers, and rural people gen- 
erally, as it seems to us, is to encourage and 
support such papers published in their inter- 
est as have the brains and nerve to lead them 
onward and upward. A paper that has suffi- 
cient support to keep it above temptation is 
a power in the land. It is constantly sowing 
good seed; and that seed silently and surely 
takes root and grows. Its information is ac- 
cepted as correct, its opinions as honest ; its 
statement of facts are reliable. It has no 
party to support, and no party to support it. 
It looks to the people for its bread. It works 
for them, and cares not a whit about their 
party politics. The people need correct in- 
formation ; and when it comes through trust- 
worthy hands they believe it and it makes 
them wiser and stronger. Stand by the pa- 
pers that stand by you, and give them such 
support as will make them feel you are be- 
hind them.” 
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Live Sto Stock. 


“Opportunities Afforded at airs 


Men who are young in the business of 
cattle breeding, and many of those not 
young as breeders, but who have been a 
little slack in their methods, and have not 
kept pace with advancing tastes, can utilize 
the fairs very greatly to their advantage, if 
they will. This cannot be done by a casual 
call, nor by a hurried run through the 
grounds, but only by a careful study of ani- 
mals that have successfully passed under the 
hands of entirely competent committee men. 
To the man who is making the endeavor to 
breed any strain of cattle of the beef breeds, 
it is fair to presume that he knows the 
characteristics which alone can fit animals 
to pass under the eye of experienced dealers 
and butchers, and bring the top prices of 
the market. Steers that can do this must 
necessarily have characteristics that are, to 
quite a degree, like the cow of a beef breed 
that. can win in the show-ring. 

Men who have had very excellent oppor- 
tunities in the feeding yard, becoming good 
judges of the merits of steers, are quite 
likely to doubt their ability to judge of the 
higher classes of breeding stock. They do 
not consider that a well-modeled, fat ewe 
must necessarily be quite like a well-shaped, 
fat wether, and that to improve their ideas 
upon cattle by examining the winning 
breeding cows at a prominent fair, they 
must view them from a practical standpoint, 
In other words, they must be guided by the 
same general rules that they would apply to 
a fat steer or a fat wether. The broad, well- 
rounded front, the thick, smooth shoulder, 
well-filled crops, full-spread loin, hips, and 
rump, long ribs, well sprung, flank and twist 
well down and full, united in one animal, 
whether cow, heifer, steer, or fat sheep, 
show the forms it is always safe for the be- 
ginner to study, and follow as a model in 
breeding. 

If the cattle at home do not compare with 
those seen in the show-ring, making due 
allowances for certain stylish characteristics, 
deemed essential for show animals to possess, 
and for the excessive fitting also deemed 
necessary, then it may be safely said that 
the herd is not what a reasonable ambition 
should demand ; and to go straightway and 
remodel it is the proper thing to do. Some 
men fritter away a lifetime governed by the 
idea that all necessary improvements haye 
been made before their time, and it remains 
only for them to receive from other hands 
animals intended for coupling together, and 
that the process of planting and cultivating 
a crop of corn; the usual expectation being, . 
that the crop reaped will be like the seed 
planted, neither better nor worse. 

It is not through this kind of reasoning 
that animals have been bred up to the re- 
quirements of theshow-ring. Recent efforts 
—not the manipulation by breeders at a re- 
mote period—have accomplished this. Stock- 
men, taking the country over, have not 
used their wits as industriously as have the 
mechanics during the past decade or two, as 
appears to be shown in the rapid advance in 
mechanical appliances. A very apt explana- 
tion, of this may be found in the fact that 
there is no demand for inferior tools and 
machinery, while there is ready sale for any 


meat producing animal whose sinewy joints 
will make soup, and whose flavorless and 
tendinous flesh can be boiled and put into a 
tin can.— National Live Stock Journal. 





A BBEF animal that weighs 1,000 pounds 
is worth twice as much as one that weighs 
oe So ds; but this rule does not work 
ch cows, A cow that yields 100 
pounds of butter a year is not worth one- 

so much asa cow that yields 200 pounds 
a year, for the simple reason that while the 
first or pe ag cow barely y pave her keep, 
and, if be ly fed, absolu costs more 
than she makes, the latter or 200-pound cow 





makes a profit, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








The Jersey Cattle. 


The able editor of the Chicago Live Stock 
Journal in a late number, alluding to the 
high prices which are being paid for Jersey 
cattle, says: 

“There is one aspect of these wild prices 
that works unfavorably to the adoption of 
the best Jerseys in the butter dairies of the 
country. Of course no such fictitious prices 
can be paid, based upon simple butter yield, 
or for breeders of heifers or bulls to be used 
in the dairy, and, consequently, these re- 
markable animals must remain in the herds 
of the rich men and millionaires. But in 
another aspect it may be beneficial. It will 
iend stroigly to the adoption of moderate 
priced Jerseys in butter dairies, and constant 
tests will be made of their butter-producing 
qualities, which will constantly be bringing 
out new cases of remarkable yields of butter, 
and thus strongly tend to develop the whole 
breed in this country. This rivalry has 
already produced butter yields here larger 
than have ever been prceduced in Jersey. 
Our generous feeding has developed her 
much beyond her performances on her 
native Island, and the American Jersey is 
quite superior, to-day, to any of her race 
elsewhere. We also possess a much larger 
number of Jerseys than any other country; 
so that with the best management of our 
resources, we might be quite independent 
of new importations of this blood. 

“The Jersey boom is not likely to produce 
any such evil consequences as the boom in 
Short-horns, a few years ago, because the 
sales are made for cash, paid by those who 
have it to spare, and the receding of the tide 
is not likely to produce any serious incon- 
veniences. The Jersey cow is a generous 
gift to the dairy interest ; let us develop her, 
and let prices take care of themselves.” 


<>. 
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Cause and Cure of Shying. 


Shying or dodging horses are made so, 
generally, by impaired eyesight, which gives 
them-an imperfect view of objects, and they 
do not recognise ordinary things and are 
frightened by them; whereas if they could 
see well they would not shy. Poor sight 
may be caused by over-heating, over-draw- 
ing, and by wolf-teeth. For the first there 
should be cooling diet, such as grass, carrots, 
and bran-mashes, together with laxative 
medicine, glauber salts being the best, fed 
daily with the mashes, one-fourth pound, 
until the animal gives evidence, by the 
brightness of its coat and general appear- 
ance, that its blood has become purified and 
the fever is out of it. When this condition 
is reached the eyesight will be improved and 
perhaps restored. Over-loading horses is 
both stupid and wicked and strains the 
nerves of the eyes, for which the only remedy. 
is to wash the eyes two or three times daily 
witha mild extract of witch hazel or some 
good eye-water. When this straining is 
severe nothing wili cure it, and the horse 
usually becomes blind. The most common 
cause of poor eyesight is produced by wolf- 
teeth; these are small and extra teeth which 
grow upon the upper jaw in front ef the 
grinders. Their presence may be often 
known by the horses running at the eyes, 
showing their inflamed condition, and when 
the cause is not removed the eyesight be- 
comes impaired by a partial film or weak- 
ness. These teeth generally grow when 
horses are young, but not always, and when 
they make their sppearance while they are 
colts they are more apt to be neglected, and 
so they grow up and are broken to use with 
impaired eyesight, and are dangerous to 
drive on account, of their shying at objects. 
All horses, and especially colts, should be 
examined frequently for these teeth, which 
may be easily removed by a pair of common 

’ pinchers, or they may be knocked out with 
an iron put against them, as they have a 


Kirby Homestead became dangerous to drive 
on account of his dodging. Being a very 
intelligent animal, it was for a long time a 
problem why he was so foolish, as he would 
spring suddenly to one side when passing 
almost every dark object. The conclusion 
was reached at last that his eyesight must be 
defective, and it was supposed that he might 
be near sighted—born so. There was no 
appearance of inflammation about the eyes 
indicating any local disorder. This horse 
had wolf-teeth, which had probably grown 
when he was a colt. As an experiment they 
were taken out. This horse has improved 
wonderfully since they were extracted, and 
dodges very little compared to his former 
practice. It would be wise to remove all 
wolf-teeth as soon as they may be observed, 
rather than take the chances of their effect 
on the eye-sight.—Cor. NW. Y. Tribune. 


Pasture Feeding of Swine. 


Col. F. D. Curtis, of New York, in a recent 
address said : 

Many farmers do not appreciate the value 
of a clover pasture for pigs. ‘The hog is an 
omniverous animal, and takes to clover, or 
even grass, in the absence of other food, as 
freely as a cow or a horse. I have fitted a 
grown hog for slaughter on sweet corn-stalks 
alone, fed green. Sorghum is still better, 
but not available for so long a feeding season. 
My system of wintering and summering 
swine, which has the commendation of being 
successful, is to feed apples, roots, bran and 
corn in winter with the house slops ; and in 
the early spring to turn them into the 
orchard which is seeded with orchard grass. 
This grass furnishes the earliest bite of any, 
and is very much relished by the swine; 
and besides, when once well seeded it will 
last for a number of years. Following the 
orchard grass, the clover comes next in 
order. The orchard grags, on good land, 
will renew itself every two weeks for a 
fresh bite, and is admirably adapted for a 
separate feeding range for the young pigs, 
while the older ones are confined to the 
clover fields. By the time the clover is used 
up, the sweet cornstalks and sorghum will 
be sufficiently matured for cutting up and 
feeding in their order. When frest comes 
and destroys the succulence of these, the 
root filled should be ready to turn into and 
let the hogs help themselves. Corn or other 
grain may be fed conjointly with the suc- 
culence food we have spoken of, and it will 
be found that a little will go a great way in 
promoting a healthy and profitable growth. 
A field of peas to turn into will also furnish 
excellent feed at little cost. Barley is the 
best grain, ground entire,to make milk for 
mothers when suckling young. It is evident 
that under the pasturage system more hogs 
can be kept with the same amount of corn, 
and that one field will suffice for growing 
the entire amount of green feed, the size 
being proportionate to the demand. It would 
be a wise forethought in a man who pro- 
posed to rear hogs, to plant an orchard of 
early maturing varieties of sweet apples for 
his hogs to feed upon in the orchard, which 
should be made a permanent pig pasture. 
What a natural and sensible combination 
this would be—the apples producing growth 
for the pigs, and the pigs in their turn mak- 
ing more growth of apples—an equilibrium of 
profitable forces without any extra labor, 
My experience teaches me also that there is 
no mere effectual method of enriching land 
and preparing it for good crops afterwards 
than by rearingswine. Hogs possess a value 
as auxiliaries on the farm to increase its 
richness and to afford a profitable home 
market, which is not valued as highly as it 
might be. As generally managed hogs do 
not increase the fertilizers of the farm as 
much as they would if they were allowed to 
become more active factors. When shut up 
in a pen, as usually cared for,a pig adds 








very short root. A spirited horse in use at 


comparatively little to the manure pile. 





The Dairy. 
The Centrefuge or the Centrifugal Cream 
Separator 


This machine has lately been introduced 
in several butter factories in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and has given such good satisfac- 
tion, that a brief notice of it might be desir- 
‘able. It is a cylindrical vessel 18 inches 
deep by 30 inches in diameter, revolving at 
a speed of 2,000 revolutions per minute. 
The new milk is introduced into it by a pipe 
from the milk reservoir, in a constant flow, 
and passes out in two pipes, as cream and 
skimmed milk. The capacity of the machine 
is about 1,000 lbs. of milk per hour. The 
separation is very thorough, as about aw the 
cream can be taken out. The consistency 
of the cream is under control, being able to 
take more or less milk with it. We can 
make the cream so pure that it will take 
little more than a quart of it to make a 
pound of butter. Of course the cream is 
perfectly sweet when extracted, as we take 
the milk from the cow as direct as we can 
get it, hardly waiting to cool it without it is to 
be hauled some distance to the factory. We 
have perfect control of the cream, churning 
it sweet or slightly acid, asis desirable. The 
grain of the butter is uninjured, aud its 
quality superior, because the cream or milk 
has not been exposed to taints or injurious 
atmospheric influences, and its transforma- 
tion into butter from the new drawn milk 
need occupy but a few hours. The skim- 
milk and buttermilk are both nice so far as 
sweetness is concerned, though the former 
is poor in fat. In comparing my butter 
yield during the last five months, while using 
this machine, with corresponding months in 
previous years 1 find I have gained at least 
10 per cent. more butter, with much less 
trouble, in the manipulation of the milk. 
The principle governing the extraction of 
the cream by this machine, is that in rapidly 
revolving bodies, the heavier particles are 
carried with greater force to the outer rim 
or circumference, and as skim-milk is heavier 
than the cream, it is driven out from the 
cream, taking its place on the outer side of 
column of milk and cream and then caught 
by an outlet pipe and carried off, whilst the 
cream which occupies the main surface of 
the revolving column is caught by another 
outlet pipe and carried into the cream jars, 
thus making the operation a continuous 
separation as long as the milk supply lasts. 


Joun I. CARTER. 
Chester Co., Pa. 


Training Heifers to Milk. 

This is sometimes called “ breaking,” but 
the term is too harsh, and suggestive of 
ropes and clubs. While opposed to harsh 
treatment in training heifers to milk, we do 
not approve ef feeding her on sugar, and 
singing to her, while we waste hours, days 
and patience in overcoming her dislike of 
the milking process. It is better to lay aside 
both sentimental and heroic notions, and 
take a business view of the subject. With 
but one or two heifers it is easy enough to 
pet them into perfect docility, but this plan 
will not apply in large herds, when heifers 
must be caught up after they drop their first 
calves and handled while in a semi-wild 
state. The point to be accomplished is to 
teach her that you neither mean harm nor 
foolishness, but simply business. To accom- 
plish this you must be reasonable, firm and 
patient: admit that she has not much sense; 
is unnecessarily fractious and foolishly timid. 
Prepare yourself to weet these failings with 
those human qualities which are apt to over- 
come them. The best practical method to 
accomplish this that we have ever seen was 
the following: Put the heifer in stanchions 
between two old, quiet cows. A strong 
man sits down to milk her just as he would 
an old cow. She is not apt to make flank 








movements because those old cows are there, 
and she has a wholesome respect for them. 
When she lifts her foot to kick, the strong 
left arm of the milker meets the blow half 
way, and it returns immediately as though 
nothing had happened. In fact, the milker 
should proceed just as if he had milked her 
a thousand times,and pay no more atten- 
tion to her gyrations than is necessary to 
protect himself in the prosecution of his 
work. With this treatment, she soon learns 
there is nothing to be gained by opposition, 
and quietly submits. The best regulated 
dairies are these where the cows are treated 
with firmness, made to know their places, 
and keep in them. A cow is as easily spoilt 
with over-indulgence as with too harsh 
treatment. 





THe CoLor oF BuTTeR.—An exchange 
says: Whence comes the yellow color of 
butter? Every dairyman knows that the 
June butter from pastured cows has the best 
color and the best flavor. If we search for 
the cause of this, we cannot give any other 
reason for it than the freshness and maturity 
of the grass, which is then in the best stage 
of nutritiveness and luxuriance. The ver- 
dure is the deepest and the aroma is the 
most perfect. But whence comes the yel- 
lowness of the butter, although the grass 
may be greenest? When we look into the 
greenness, we find the clue. The green 
coler of vegetation is due to chlorophyl, 
a composite substance which jis found in the 
form of minute grains attached to the walls 
of the cells of plants. This word means 
literally the green of the leaf. Chlorophy! 
is dissolved out of the plants with the fat or 
wax when treated withether. By treatment 
with chlorhydric acid it is decomposed into 
two coloring matters,a yellow and a blue. 
Now the acid of the gastric juice of the 
stomach of the cow is in part hydrochloric 
acid, and this is able to separate the yellow 
coloring matter from the chlorophy] of the 
herbage. This then is most probably the 
source of the color of the butter. We are 
led to this conclusion by the fact that the 
“green of the leaf” is lost in the ordinary 
process of curing hay and fodder, and that 
yellow butter cannot be made from this 
discolored food, nor from grass, even, which 
is immature or over-ripe. 





Poultry Yard. 
Judicious Feeding. 


The object in healthful feeding should be 
to give the fowls just as much food at a time 
as will be consumed and no more, and with- 
out causing any accumulation of fat beyond 
the small normal amount found in every 
animal. Over-feeding is a frequent source 
of wouble and is a great damage to fowls in 
many cases. 

If the system is loaded down with fat, 
particularaly the ovaries, the production of 
eggs is retarded and the number perceptibly 
diminished, if not the laying stopped alto- 
gether. The food which we give our fowls 
should be proportioned so that they shall 
not be obliged to eat more fatty matter than 
they need for the requisite amount of flesh, 
bone, egg-forming material and heat. 

Too much meat, especially raw meat, is 
hurtful, but a little meat must always be 
supplied in winter to take the place of in- 
sect food. Whatever be the articles given, 
the method of feeding may be detrimental. 


Too little variety seems to dull the digestive 
powers. Food given in such a way that the 
fowls can gulp it rapidly leads to over-feed- 
ing and indigestion. They should be fed so 
as te compel some exercise and slow eating, 
as by pirg te: | the grain in heaps of sand 
straw or chaff. Irregularity of the time of 
feeding is to be avoided. e deem it quite 
as important a matter where poultry is 
raised for marketing or family use only that 
the birds be furnished with the best food 
attainable from the shel! upward for their 
thrift as we do the fancy breeding stock 
around us.— Poultry Monthly. 
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Golden Rules. 


If you desire to ‘have your fowls healthy 
at-all times, and be spared the annoyance of 
having to fuss and bother giving medicine 
gnd caring for the affected birds, you must 
jay down a few “golden rules” and adhere 
strictly to them. First, provide well ven- 
tilated roosting houses, free from draught or 
dampness. Second, never crowd too many 
fowls in one room. Third, never destroy 
the appetite by over-feeding, rather feed a 
little at a time and often, changing food as 
often as practicable, and giving a variety. 
Never throw food, or at least grain, down ia 
a bunch, but scatter it far and near, in the 
weeds, grass and brush; never fear, not a 
single grain will be lost. Fourth, give 
plenty of pure, fresh water. Fifth, keep 
houses, roosts, nests, fountains and feed 
boxes thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. 
‘Sixth, keep your fowls tame, so if necessary 
you can pick them up at any time and in 
any place. Seventh, subscribe for a good 
poultry journal, and profit by its teachings ; 
post yourself so you will know the symptoms 
of disease as soon as the fowl becomes 
affected ; never permit a valuable fowl to die 
without making an effort to save its life. If 
you breed to sell, never send out s fowl 
diseased, nor one that is dirty, as it indicates 
carelessness, and a careless man will never 
make a successful breeder. Never sell inferior 
birds at any price; it will damage your re- 
putation, if you have any, and if you have 


§ none you can never establish one by such a 


course. Honesty and fair dealing is the 
poultry breeder’s stock in trade, and when 
that is gone he becomes a bankrupt, even if 
he is possessed of the finest stock in the 
world. Never buy high-priced fowls from 
any but breeders with a high reputation for 
honesty. If such men have first-class fowls 
they will not send inferior ones. Many 
amateurs in poultry breeding imagine that 
they must have exhibition birds to breed 
from, while experienced breeders know that 
such birds are, as a rule, not mated for breed- 
ing, but solely for exhibition purposes. Such 
fowls usually command the highest prices 
while good breeding stock can be purchased 
at much lower figures’. I do not wish to be 
understood as advising.the purchase of any- 
thing for breeding but the very best of birds, 
but the inexperienced would be better pleased 
with the results if they would, in ordering 
fowls from experienced breeders, instruct 
them to ship fowls mated for the particular 
purpose for which they were designed to be 
used, and not as I have received orders, in 
the spring, six months in advance of any 
shows, requesting me to send exhibition 
birds marking not less than ninety-nine 
points, and expecting to purchase them at 
the nominal sum of ten to fifteen dollars per 
trio. The parties sending such orders do 
not know what they want. Exhibition 
birds bought at that season of the year 
would have to pass through the moult before 
exhibition, and perhaps come out tota!ly 
unfit to show, besides the chances of death 
by disease or accident, and perhaps be no 
better breeders than others that could be 
purchased for half the money.—T7'he Poul- 
terer's and Farmer's Guide. 
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Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden—August. 


This is the “ odd” year, but notwithstand- 
ing, the applecrop is not a large one in most 
sections of the country at least. The “odd 
year” belief as to the apple crop, has, like 
the planting of young trees with reference 
to the north and south sides as they stood in 
the nursery, its advocates; and still another 
belief prevails to some extent among farm- 
ers relating to the surety of an apple crop. 
“Tf,” say the gentlemen of this faith, “the 
apple trees are in bloom at the ‘full of the 
moon,’ there will be few apples, but on the 








other hand, if the trees bloom during the 
‘dark of the moon,’ there will certainly be 
a large crop that year.” These are ina 
practical sense rather odd doctr‘nes, yet we 
cheerfully accord to every one, the right to 
his own belief and opinions. Among the 
summer apples the “ Early Ripe,” is about 
the only variety in our section that has 
approached what may be called a crop, and 
all in all, our experience is, that it is one of 
the most reliable bearers of uniformly smooth 
and fair fruit, and therefore one of the most 
valuable market varieties we have for this 
latitude at least. The quite early varieties 
of the peach have exhibited stronger ten- 
dency to rot before ripening this season 
than heretofore. The two English varieties, 
Beatrice and Louise, are valueless, in com- 
parison with our own’ American kinds, 
because of their inferiority in size, while 
they are equally liable to rot. The Schu- 
maker’s Early being a yellow fleshed peach, 
it may be possible, that in it, and the “ Peen 
To” (a seedling from the eld Chinese, by Mr. 
Berckmans, of Georgia) one may have some- 
thing of more value than are the white 
fleshed early kinds; this however is a ques- 
tion of time, as we know of none being in 
bearing yet in our State. 

Among strawberries that we have seen 
and tested this year, the “ Cumberland,” all 
things considered, was most decidedly in 
advance of all others; indeed, as fine, if not 
the finest lot of strawberries it has ever been 
our pleasure to look at, was of this variety 
this season, size, quality and color, being 
more specially considered. In good soil 
with proper culture, we have yet to see its 
superior. “James Vick” as we saw it dur- 
ing the fruiting season is a strong grower, 
but that wonderful prolificacy was not as 
conspicuous as we had expected, neither 
does the size of berries meet present de- 
mands in that particular. The “ Bidwell,” 
is likely to have “a rest;” either too much 
was expected, or the variety is not what was 
claimed for it; at all events there is a gentle 
murmuring of dissatisfaction concerning it 
among growers; still the Bidwell is no worse 
off than many other varieties of more recent 
origin. The preduction and “ bringing out” 
of new kinds continues however, with un- 
abated enthusiasm, and with the “determina- 
tion .to succeed,” as one of the prominent 
characteristics of . Americans in all under- 
takings, it is quite probable that some per- 
sistent ‘“ Yankee nurseryman” or fruit grow- 
er, will ere long give us something in the 
strawberry line, that will more fuily satisfy 
public tastes in that regard. With rasp- 
berries, the Gregg as a Black cap still remains 
at the head of theclass. Shaffer’s Colossal, 
a stronger growing plant and a larger sized 
berry, is too soft to bear shipping. Tyler 
and Souhegan are earlier, smaller, less pro- 
lific, and plants much less vigorous, while 
among the red varieties the “ Superb” as we 
saw it this season, is of but little value, 
owing to the fact, that unless fully ripe, the 
berries will not leave the stems without 
crumbling. This is the one irredeemable 
fault of this variety, otherwise it has great 
merit, especially as regards size, while the 
color is good and the growth of plants 
equally as good as Cuthbert. “ Queen of 
the Market” seems to be giving as good re- 
turns, and therefore as much solid satisfac- 
tion to market growers. as any other red 
variety at this time; and as the newer ones, 
Hansel, Marlboro, Lost Rubies, etc., it will 
require two or three more years to fully 
establish their perfections and imperfections. 





Kitchen Garden—August, 


By those engaged in vegetable growing, 
this month is leoked forward to witli a sense 
of coming relief from the unequal conflict 
with weeds and the hurry of getting in 
second crops intimately associated with July. 
This catching up with the work is really 








the: feature of ' the inonth’ now seats | at 
Those who-lave been able to keep their 
growing crops cultivated and clean will find 
their advantage ‘in bulk Of “produce over 
those whose crops were’ smothered with: 
weeds during the sultry weather of the past 
month. I sometimes wonder whether or 
not anyone cultivating the usual variety of 
vegetables ever succeeded, in any one year, 
in getting satisfactory returns’ from the 
whole of them. Judging from a lengthy 
experience I very much doubt it. Let us be 
thankful that it is.no unusual mattér to have 
the major portion of them succeed. In- 
sects will have their share. No matter how 
good the seed or liow thickly we sow, there 
will often be unsightly gaps that cannot be 
seasonably remedied. Weeds may be pre- 
vented growing by means of an adequate 
“force,” but seldom are. Add to this, vary- 

ing soils and fluctuating seasons, and it is 
easy to account, on general principles for 
vexatious failures that shun no one however 
vigilant for even a single season. 

Except that the spring was cold and things 
are rather late we have had a very good 
season. There has been plenty of rain for 
transplanting, but how little we were in- 
debted to the weather bureau for telling us 
when to expect a shower! The service is 
said to be crippled at present; certain it is, 
I have found it of no value in my gardening | j, 
projects. The phrase “ local rains” so much 
used, may be true every time, and yet has 
no significance from our point of view. To 
be assured, notwithstanding a clear sky, 
that a few hours hence a heavy rain would 
set in, or the reverse, would be of the utmost 
value all over the country. Some day, per- 
haps, this grand result may be attained, 
but not with a “crippled service,” 

Things to be sown or planted now are few. 
String beans, summer squash, onions, accord- 
ing to some; towards the close of the month 
turnips ‘and ‘kale. If delayed last month 
cabbage and celery may now be planted. I 
make no apology for urging year after year 
to get out of the ruts and sow turnips de- 
cently in rows instead of broadcast so that 
they can be hoed and thinned. Why this 
crop has not succeeded so well of late years 
in Britain as formerly is attributed by some 
to the comparative disuse of lime since the 
use of fertilizers became general. 

Little disappointments: Waited 18 months 


for ——’s splendid Hollyhocks to bloom and‘ 
found them almost all single; double Portu- 


laccas ditto without exception. New grape- 
vines of the same name from two reputable 
growers entirely . different. in leaf and no 
doubt in fruit. 
berry ef one of your correspondents and the 
Kentucky of another. are identical, and in 
the belief that I had two kinds I planted 
too much of it. 

Passing by the weeds, nothing has made 
a finer show in my garden this: year than a 
lot of double Poppies from a 5 cent packet. 
On account of the rain this is also a good 
sweet-pea year. Antirrhinums are. cheap 
and satisfactory and bloom, all through the 
season. JoHn WATSON. 


s 





Experiments with Peas. 


Dr. Sturtevant, in the 52d Bulletin of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
gives the experience there with peas as fol- 
lows, which will be of interest to market 
gardeners as well as to amateurs: 

Our first planting of peas which included 
sixty-eight, So-called, varieties, was made 
April 2ist. Of these the first to produce 
pods of edible size was Laxton’s Earliest of 
All; which was at edible maturity June 21st. 
Following close behind came Kentish Invic- 
ta, Hancock, Henderson’s First of All, Fer- 
ry’s Extra Early, Therburn’s First and Best, 
Ferry’s First and Best, and Cleveland’s First 
and Best, which showed peds fit for the table 
June 22d. One day later came Oarter’s first 


The Charles Downing straw- | a 





day Ka th or sn ek 24th, 


‘Wonder, Blue Peter, Carter's se amedet 


and the Philadelphia Extra Early were noted. 
at edible size. 
On May 12th we made, a second planting 


aneuignt ice aspen ort Ah banish 


varieties. "ied 

We find that the order ef the edible ma- 
turity in the varieties of the second planting 
does not entirely agree with that of the first 
planting. Thus, of the second planting, Gprr, : 
ter’s First crop, Daniel’ O'Rourke, Laxton’s 
Earliest of All, Early Alpha, Cleyelgnd’s 
and Best, Sibley’s First and, Best, 
and Philadelp hia Extra ay Wn all noted 
at edible mA on June On July 
1st we noted American Wender, Blue Peter, 
Hendergon’s First of All, Ferry;s Extra 
Early, and ¥erry’s First and Best. Kentish 
Invicta was noted July 3d. 

These results are expressed in the follow- 
ing table: 











| Planted Apr.| Planted May 
| ttt. 12th. 
Edible Edible... 
Laxton’s Earliest of All..| June 2t June 30 
Kentish Invicta.......+..+ June 22 July 3 r 
Henderson’s First of All. do er t 
Ferry’s Extra Eerly.... . de 
Thorburn’s seas aud Best do acone oe 
Ferry’s First and Best . do July 1 
Cleveland’s First and Best < a 30 
Carter’s First Crop....... June 28 do 
Daniel O’Rourke......... do do 
Early Alpha.......s+s+s- do do... « 
Extra Early Kent.......- do July 7 
Sibley’s First and Best do J @ 
American Wonder..,....| June 24 July “4 
Blue Peter..... sees sees do : er 
Carter’s Premium Gem.. do July 
Philadelphia Extra Early do. June 








We note that twenty-one day éariter plait 
ing gave from six te fourteen days earliness 


of crop in the varieties. 

Averaging the periods between planting 
and edible maturity the order of ‘earlinéss is 
as follows : ; 

Laxton’s Earliest of All gave crop in fifty- 
five days; Cleveland's First and Best, and 
Hancock, in fifty-five and one-half days; 
Henderson’s First of All, Ferry’s Extra Ear- 
ly, Ferry’s First and Best, Carter's Firat Crop, 
Daniel O'Rourke, Early Alpha and Sibley’s 
First and Best in fifty-six and one-half days; 
Kentish Invicta, American Wonder,;,and 
Blue Peter in fifty-seven days; Carter's Prem- 
ium Gem in fifty-nine days, and Extra Early 
Kent in fifty-nine and one-half days. . .. 

To illustrate the value of ,selection in 
gathering peas for seed, we, last, season; 
gathered a small quantity of the first peds 
that ripened of the Tom Thumb variety and 
small quantity of the latest ones. . We 
planted 100 seeds each frem the earliest and 
latest pods on April 2ist and the same on 
May 12th. We note the Cifference in the re: 
sults of the two selections.ef seed, to date, as 
follows: In vegetation of the seeds there 
was, in the two plantings an average differ- 
ence ef three and one-half days appeared, 
and in the date of edible maturity an. aver: 
age difference of five days, all in favor ofthe 
first planting. Ten plants fromthe earliest 
ripened seed have produced, to date, sixty- 
eight pods, of which thirty-eight are well 
filled, while an equal number of plants from 
the latest ripened .seed, have procured; to 
date, only forty-nine pods, of which but thir- 
teen can be called well-filled. 

The Tom Thumb variety was selected for 
this trial because the pods are formed during 
a longer period than in most other varieties. 
It is possible that in varieties of which the 
pods nearly all ripen at the same, the differ- 
ence in the results obtainable frem the first 
and last ripened pods would he less marked 
This.experiment serves, however, te, illus- 
trate the importance of selection in gather- 
ing peas for seed, and shows. that. the inhe- 
rent quality of the seed used may haye as 
much bearing on the resulting crop as the 
condition of the soil, or thé methods of cul- 
tivation employed. 
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- Breadstuff Crops and the Markets. 
' Harvest is generally over, except in the 














“extreme Northwest, and though there have | 


been disasters-and drawbacks, and in some 
sections diminished crops, yet the general 
result is very favorable and nearly equal, it is 
believed, to the average through the whele 
country. The deficiencies in some portions 
of the West seems to be made good by the 
increased yields in the Middle and Southern 
States. Oats have done well, and corn is 
proniising ; while the hay crop is larger than 
for many years. 
Aé to the probable demand, it seems set- 
tled that our surplus will be required for 
other countries, by whose misfortunes we are 
likely to profit. In England and France the 
wheat crop promises to fall below the yield 
of last season—ir the former, according to 
the London Times, as much as 10 to 15 per 





Baltimore County Fair. 


The wn oeen are very encouraging for 
ear ee at = berm oor which takes 


The various breeds of live stock will be 
represented, and it is not unlikely 
that some breeders from abroad, attracted by 


pearances with our own. All such will be 
heartily welcomed and a fair field shown 
them. 


Tae Lanstrc Wert Hanrow.—The 
attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of this implement by Messrs. 
J. C. Durborow & Co., who will forward to 
all applicants a circular detailing its advan- 
tages and method of operating. 





Fairs for 1883. 
STATE, DISTRICT, ETC 
American Institute, New York, Oct. 3, Dec. 1 


Arkansas, Little Rock............Oct. 16,20 
Califernia, Sacramento..........Sept. 10, 15 
Cincinnati Industrial......... Sept. 5, Oct. 6 


Colorado, Denver... ........July 17, Sept. 30 


Connecticut, Meriden........... Sept. 18, 21 
Delaware, Dover.........+-+++. Sept. 24, 29 
Illinois, Chicago.............+++ Sept. 24, 29 


Illinois Fat Stock, ane: ep ghcns Nov. 14, 22 
Indiana, Indianapolis. ..........Sept. 24, 29 


Towa, Des Moines.......... Aug. 31, Sept. 7 
Kansas, Lawrence........... -+-. Sept. 4,8 
Kansas, Topeka.........++++e0 Sept. 10,15 
Kentucky, Lexington...... Aug. 28, Sept. i 
Louisville, Louisville........ Aug. 1, Nov. 9 
Maine, Lewiston.............-- Sept. 18, 21 
- | Maryland, Baltimore......... .--Oct. 15, 20 


Mass. Horticultural, Boston... ...Sept. 18, 21 
Michigan, Detroit.............. Sept, 17, 21 


-.. Sept. 3, 8 


mits | Minn. Agric’ & Mech’l, Minneapolis, Aug. 


27, Sept. 1. 

-Oct. 22, 27 

Mississippi Stock Breeders’, Meridian, Oct. 
29, Nov. 3. 


Nebraska, Omaha. . 
New England, Manchester, N. H. | Sept. 4, 7 


New Jersey, Waverley.........Sept. 17, 21 
New York, Rochester. ..........Sept. 10, 15 
North Carolina, Raleigh........Oct. 15, 20 
Ohio, Columbus. ..........+++.- Sept. 3, 7 
Rhode Island, Cranston.........Sept. 25, 28 
St. Louis, St. Louis............. Oct. 1, 6 
South Carolina, Columbia.......Nov. 13, 16 
Texas, Austin... ..0..+++++0+ .-Oct. 16, 20 


Tri-State, Williams Grove, Pa,..Aug. 20, 26 
Vermont, Burlington..........-Sept. 10, 14 
Virginia, Richmond. ........Oct. 31, Nov. 2 
West Virginia, Wheeling....... Sept. 10, 15 
W. Virginia Central, Clarksburg, Sept. 18, 20 





Wisconsin, Madison............ Sept. 10, 14 
MARYLAND COUNTY FAIRS. 
Baltimore, Timonium........ .Sept. 4, 7 
Cecil, Elkton........ssseceee--Oct, 2, 5 
Frederick, Frederick........... Oct. 9, 12 
Harford, Bel Air........ --Oct. 9, 12 
Montgomery, Rockville .......Oct. 9, 12 
Kent, Werton.........-... ... Sept. 11, 18 
Washington, Hagerstown...... Oct. 16, 19 
The Grange. 





National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECT FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
AUGUST. 


Question—W hat is religion and politics in 
the Grange? 

Suggestions—It has been said and repeated 
a thousand times that there is no religion 
nor politics inthe Grange. An organization 
of this character, yoid of religion and poli- 
tics, would be a fraud and deserving of con- 
tempt. 

If there were no religion in the Grange, 
why make the moral standing of an appli- 
cant a test for admission? Is not the first 


; | lesson taught at the threshold on entering a 


Grange a religious one? 

And so it is with every lesson as we ad- 
vance in the order through all the degrees 
and ceremonies. If there is no religion in 
the Grange why open all its meetings with 
prayer, and close them with a benediction ? 
Why the W. M.’s injunction at the close of 
every session as to our conduct during the 
intervals of its meeting? The most devoted 
and earnest men and women of the various 





religious denominations meet and mingle 


}tegether in the Grange in the enjoyment 
alike of its religious exercises; having laid 
aside all sectarianism, their religious senti- 
ments are elevated to higher esteem and use- 
fulness. 

Educating on political economy, on the 
affairs and science of government, is “ poli- 
tics” in its true sense. Men and women of 
all political parties meet in the Grange and 
enjoy the teachings of these principles; 
having divested themselves of selfish par- 
tizanship they readily assent that each shall 
enjoy his own political convictions. 

When we dismiss selfishness, then we can 
properly distinguish between politics and 
partizanism. Our religion is true and elevat- 
ing. Our politics sound statemanship. 

In Memoriam. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, in 
His Divine Providence to take out of this 
world the soul of our deceased brother 
Philip More Leakin ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother 
Leakin, Progress Grange No. 9, has lost one 
of its most earnest workers and one of its 
most influential members. Though not a 
farmer, but living his life lung among far- 
mers he was one of the first to see the value 
of the Grange organization, and by conncct- 
ing himself with the Order, to give his well 
known influence to promote the welfare of 
farmers and especially in the social aspect, 
to encourage more friendly intercourse 
among neighbors. 

Resolwed, That we here express our sincere 
appreciation of his loss to the community, 
not alone, but especially to the cause of 
education in our county, of which he, a life 
leng teacher, was an able exponent and an 
earnest advocate. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt 
sympathy to his bereaved family in their 
affliction, and we revere his memory in 
commending his example as a tender father, 
a loving husband and a kind friend. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the journal of our Grange, 
that a copy be sent to the family of our de- 
parted brother, and that a copy be sent for 
publication to Taz AMERICAN Farmer and 


to our county papers. 
Anne Arundel County, Md. 








- Home Department. 
Home Guardianship. 

To the extent of caring for the persons and 
general welfare of our children up to the 
point when “young America” is commonly 
conceded to be full fledged and able to “ go 
it alone,” we are tolerably careful guardians. 
There is, however, at this period a disposition 
to relax our vigilance, chiefly, I believe, 
through our pride in our children being 
“smart enough to look out for themselves.” 
It thus happens then that just when they 
have greatest need for our oversight we are 
prone to withdraw it; when they are upon 
the threshold of man and womanhood, and 
the innocence and ignorance of childhood 
must of necessity yield to the wider knowl- 
edge and experience of maturity, we would 
recklessly trust them to the chances of asso- 
ciatien and to natural imbibition. Society of 
our own wise choosing is no doubt an essen- 
tial aid in the general formation of character 
and manners, but for the young we have 
need to choose wisely and carefully, and 
even then we may not trust them to the cur- 
rent, expecting them in any mysterious way 
to escape the snares and dangers others are 
liable to. Some of us seem to think they 
will, if thrown out into tolerable good so- 
ciety, glean only what is good for them, and 
that kind Providence will surely withhold 
what is not good for them. We do well to 
commit them to the care of a kind Provi- 
dence—our utmost vigilance must ever be 





subservient to that; but when on the other 


— 


hand we commit them to the influence of so. 
cial intercourse, our vigilance is the meang 
Providence mostly uses for their protection, 


We are often compelled by circumstances 
to transfer this guardianship for a time at 
this critical period in the lives of our boys 
and girls, and as much as such a necessity js 
deplored on general principles, it is an open 
question whether professional discipline and 
oversight, such as our children get in the ay. 
erage boarding schools, is not in many re- 
spects superior to the average home ruling, 
especially at this transition stage. 

If parents were always wise and watchful, 
there could not be any question as to which 
was the most desirable guardianship. But, 
alas! parents are often foolish, and oftener 
short-sighted, and their fitness to guide and 
guard their own children very far from be- 
ing established even among the most partial 
of their own friends. How then do the young 
people fare? They are undergoing a trans- 
formation, the result of which is uncertain 
to the most interested observers, for a season 
they are subject to every variety of annoyance 
because of the betweenity of their condition, 
They are surfeited with childish things and 
elder people give them the cold shoulder, 
It is just then when their sensibilities are 
most exposed to misapprehension that the 
wise guardian recognizes the need for skill- 
ful navigation. Their growing wants have 
to be carefully provided for and their child- 
ish confidence jealously restrained. To ex- 
pose them at the time to any foolish or con- 
taminating sympathies is to allow an entering 
wedge of evils which we may never be able 
to eradicate. 

However, if the bond of sympathy and 
confidence have not already been established, 
we need never expect it until man and 
womanhood bring them up to a full apprecia- 
tion of its value and of the safest and surest 
place to find it. And even though this bond 
may be what we desire, there is yet dan- 
ger in allowing them to mingle. too freely 
among older persons. Freedom of speech 
is so strong an élemént of pleasure among 
us that we are not always ready to shape it 
according to the undisciplined ears of youth, 
and therefore the innocent young persons we 
take with us in the vain hope that it may in 
some way be improving as well as pleasant 
to them, oftentimes gather from the unguard- 
ed words of their elders such insight into 
evil, or such wrong leading of their thoughts 
as are injurious to them, and yet would fail 
to catch the attention of better disciplined 
or more mature minds. 

Whatever the nature of our guardianship 
may be, there is no excuse for our neglecting 
the safeguards about our own hearth. Here 
at least, we preserve pure atmosphere, which 
being their daily sustenance, may go far 
toward forming their appetites and giving 
them healthy digestion for whatever is of- 
fered elsewhere. 


tionable influences of schools by educating 
our children at home are doubly responsi- 
ble, because in any schoel they have the 
chance of counteracting influences to over- 
come what is wrong, whereas at home they 
are still dependent upon the home abrasion 
alone, and the individuality of one teacher— 
and alas! that one may be a very fair teach- 
er, and yet in other respects exert a wretched 
influence over those who are required to give 
respect to their teacher. No considerations 
of convenience, or economy, or personal lik- 
ing should lead us ever to place in intimate 
association with, or in any manner give the 
control of our children to, any one who has 
not our utmost confidence and respect. 

As a matter of course, any one so endorsed 


authority by our children, and therefore we 
cannot lightly transfer our guardianship in 
this respect. Of course, with the greatest 
care, we may ourselves be deceived, and we 





should, therefore, heed the slightest indica- 


Those of us who seek to avoid the objec- J 


by us would naturally be accepted as good & 
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tions of our having been mistaken. Laxity 
of principles and looseness of conduct may 
escape our notice and yet be undermining 
our life-werk by weakening the sense of 
right and wrong in eur children. A careful 
observer said to me, “‘ I have been inexpress- 
ably shocked by the conduct and utterances 


spectable Christian parents, and who is, ap- 
parently, a favorite with them, and yet these 
same parents deplore the fact that I send my 
own ehildren to boarding schools where the 
religious and elevating influences were uni- 
versally acknowledged.” 

Next in importance to the care we are 
bound to exercise in regard to teachers fer 
our young people, is the kind of people we 
permit into the companionship of our home 
circle. No doubt we are constrained ofteg 
under mental protest to meet and treat with 
some consideration people whom we consider 
unworthy of the least of our regard. A com- 
mon humanity and likewise Christian charity 
appeals to our better feelings to make great 
allowance for weakness or infirmity, both 
moral and physical, but neither of these 
should for a moment cause us to forget the 
guardianship we owe to those whom God 
has given us or friends intrusted to our care, 
for whosoever is gathered within the pre- 
cincts of home comes under our natural 
guardianship for the time. 

Whatever our Christian duty requires of 
us for the elevation of the fallen, or reclama- 
tion of the depraved, it is nowhere taught 
that we should begin by polluting those of 
our ewn households; and the father or 
brother who allows a disreputable man or 
woman te enter their home upon any terms 
of equality with themselves, soils his own 
manhood, and the mother who looks com- 
placently upon any such intrusion, outrages 
every idea of true motherhood. It may re- 
quire considerable violation of the code of 
hospitality to say to any one who is received 
among one’s friends, or who belongs to 8 
good family, “‘ You have degraded yourseif 
and I do not eonsider you fit to be received 
in my family,” but only in such manner can 
those who wilfully so degrade themselves be 
made to realize their offence against society, 
and thus, too, we emphasize the lessons we 
seek to inculcate in our own youths. When 
we take depravity in any shape by the hand 
in friendliness, we set a premium upon such 
depravity. We should seek earnestly to lead 
them to repentance, but until such repent- 
ance is manifest, even God does not pardon. 


Not only are we responsible to those of our 
own household for breach of trust if we re- 
lax our guardianship in this respect, but also 
the entire circle of our friends. If they meet 
at the house they visit and are, through com- 
mon politeness, forced to an introductien to 
an Objectionable person, they are compelled 
to acknowledge the acquaintanceship else- 
where, or else give an offensive cut. If in 
any general gathering they. claim the pre- 
rogative of your or my acquaintance and 
recognition, what are our friends todo? We 
may seek to hide our own dereliction in the 
circumstance of his or her “ family,” but this 
is the weakest of all defences, as no doubt 
the “ family ” would deny the relationship if 
they could, Man or woman who make them- 
selves unworthy of their “family” should 
have no consideration accorded them on 
that ground; in fact they are thus doubly 
degraded, there being much more room for 
excuse where they have never had such re- 
straining influences. 

Although we may feel our own young 
people to be secured against the evil influ- 
ences of doubtful or bad people by our pres- 
ent oversight, we yet owe something to our 
neighbors; their young people, who as friends 
and acquaintances of our own and who asso- 
ciate freely with ours, have confidence in our 
discrimination and assume that they are 


meeting respectable people in a respectable 


deceived in this respect they may not dis- 
cover the danger until too late to avert. seri-| 
eus consequences, There may also be an 
unwise and oppressive surveillance. by pa- 
rents which tends to weaken their power. 
This is, however, best guarded against by 
keeping the home circle and, as far as our 
influence goes, the socia) circle free from con- 
taminating people. x 
Relationship, wealth, or “ family ” should 
never influence us against our better judg- 
ment in regard to admission of any one 
within our circle of personal or home friends; 
and farther still, we should, as far as we can, 
prevent those under our care from visiting 
anywhere where such precautions are not 
observed. I should hold it a sin against my 
own conscience to ask young people to my 
own house knowing they would there en- 
counter any one who might in any way en- 
danger the moral status of the host’ unso- 
phistocated youth of either sex, even though 
the danger lay in a member of my own fami- 
ly, so sacred do I hold the office of guardian- 
ship belonging by right to the head of the 
household. - CEREs. 





A Picture and Thought at High Rock, 
Pen-Mar. 


There are wayside resting places in life, so 
pleasant and of such brief duration that, like 
the arbor on the hill side in which Christian 
slept, we would fain linger in them longer, 
though duty and care call us away. 

In one of theseI have been for a few days, 
breathing the pure air and fragrance of a 
mountain top, feasted with a landscape ex- 
tended, calm and beautiful. After some days 
of rain, the seft, warm sunshine, is gratefully 
felt once more, having all the mildness, and 
the landseape the haze, though not the tints 
of Indian summer. 

Whilst the view from the Pavilion ad- 
joining the dining hall at Pen-Mar, is exceed- 
ingly fine, that from High Rock, two miles 
up the mountain, far surpasses it. The crag, 
& pulpit of rock stretching ‘backward, is one 
hundred and fifty feet from its base, crowned 
by large pavilions and observatory. During 
the late war this point was used as a signal 
statien by beth armies, commanding, at an 
elevation of two thousand feet above the sea, 
a view of hundreds of square miles in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvanis. 

Mountains appear as plains, though thickly 
wooded, and the eagle, hawk and vulture, 
sailing in the air below, look like flies. 

A dozen tewns and villages are seen, with 
Antietam creek, the Cemetery in Sharps- 
burg, and several battlefields in the distance. 
Hundreds of fair farms and fields are spread 
out as on a map, divided off as clearly as the 
squares on a checker board, some of light 
green, from growing grass or cern, others 
golden brown, from ripened grain, with here 
and there a darker patch of uncleared wood- 
land. The air, which is the best of tonics, 
is full of fragrant odors from hay fields in 
the fair vallies of Shenandoah and Cumber- 
land, and wild flowers in the woods. Not 
until we breathe the atmosphere of the 
crowded city at night, do we know the foul- 
ness of the one and the purity of the other. 
When there is rain the whole Valley is wiped 
out, as if a curtain of mist had been drawn 
over it, while the clouds, that hang waving 
and tremulous, rest on the peaks. Beautiful 
it is to see them slowly rolling away, lifted 
after the storm. Patches of blue, rifts in the 
gray and white, look like miniature lakes of 
blue surrounded by peaks of dazzling snow. 
The long line of the Blue Ridge, in the 
background, is always an exquisite frame to 
the picture. Light and shadow in the Val- 
ley, are constantly shifting; one field is 
bathed in warm sunshine, the next reflects 
the shadow of a. cloud, and another is dark 
woodland. 

How deep and solemn the stillness, broken 


after a day's, rain, with glittering brilliants 
and diamond sprays.- At intervals the caw- 
ing of the crow is heard through the Valley, 
and in the evening the croaking of frogs and 
the plaintive cry of the whippowil. The 
woods abound with delicate wild flowers 
and airy blossoms of white, blue and gold. 
The white hamlets in the Valley are so small, 
in the distance, that they look no larger than 
one’s finger, yet, because of the immortality 
of the dwellers within, what far-reaching 
mighty influences will be thrown out from 
each? ‘They seem so calm and peaceful, 
yet in each, as in every state of man, there is 
unrest. 

‘Palm trees in the desert, and wells of clear 
water may be pleasant, but the pillar of 
cloud will soon cause every tent to be taken 
down, every pilgrim to move on. Wayside 
resis, perfect in all their surroundings, are 
not for long. 

Mas. J. B. Moore Brisror. 





Tried Recipes. 

From an experienced housekeeper for 
many years at the head of a Maryland hotel 
I have these recipes by request. I not only 
found them excellent on her table, but 
equally so on my own. The chow chow is 
made in a very simple manner. 


Dump.ines.—Take two pounds of brisket, 
piece off the breastplate or chicken. Put 
on to boil early, with half gallon or a gallon 
of water enough to make jelly for dumplings. 
Put in a little pepper and salt, onion and 
parsley. Takea scant tablespoonful of lard, 
with salt,a pint and more of flour. 
out and cut it thinly in any shape. Have 
the pot boiling madly, and drop them in 
while very hot. They only need fifteen 
minutes boiling. Put your potatoes in be- 
fore having the pot well boiled, and nearly 
done. 


toes ; one dozen of onions, one pepper, two 
tablespoonsful of celery seed, one quarter of 
pound of white mustard seed, and two cente’. 
worth of cloves. Chop and salt over night. 
Put a pint of salt in the tomatoes and onions 
over night. In the morning draw off the 
water through a colander. Put all the in- 
gredients in with the tomatoes and onions. 
Pour on good cold vinegar to cover them, 
with a teacupful of good sugar. 
J. B. M. B 





Home Topics. 


Dust will accumulate in closets, will sift 
in through and under the doors, after one 
has done all she knows how to prevent it. 
If a woman can afford to have a regular 
chest of drawers of the exact length of her 
dress skirts, she should be counted as one of 
the happy ; if not, she can shield her black 
silk and velvet dresses in this way: Take 
two breadths of wide cambric, sew them 
together, hem all around both ends, and run 
in strings to draw them together, or pieces 
of elastic cord. In this slip the dress skirt. 
Have two loops on the band of the skirt, 
and let them come through the top of the bag 
to hang it by. The object in having both 
ends open is so that the dress may be slipped 
out at either end, and also may be arranged 
so that it will not wrinkle. There should be 
a loop on the bag, also, by which it may be 
left hanging in the closet after the skirt is 
taken out. 

Speak kindly in the morning; it lightens 
the cares of the day, and makes the house- 
hold and its affairs move along more smooth- 
ly. Speak kindly at night, for it may be 
that before the dawn, some loved one may 
finish his or her space of life for this world, 
and it will be too late to ask for forgiveness. 

If you find that your stoves that are put 
aside for the summer are rusting, rab them 
over with a little kerosene. . Apply it with 








house. Should their guardians have been 


only by the songs of birds in bushes hung, 


a flannel cloth. This will prevent rust, 
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Headache and all bilious.di cured b; 

J. M. Laroque’s Anti-Bilious Bitters. 

@ paper; $1 a bottle. W. E. Thornton, 
on” 


Baltimore and Harrison streets. 





Malaria from the undrained Pentine 
marshes, near Rome, is a terror to travellers. 
Ayer’s Ague Cure is an effectual protection 
from the disease, and a cure for ‘thdse Who 
have become its victims. It works just as 
effectually in all malarial on this 
side of the sea. Try it. ad 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is safe, agreenbie 
and beneficial. It is the most elegant, and 
its effects are very lasting, making it the 
most economical of toilet preparations. By 
its use ladies cam keep their hair abundant 
and natural in color, lustre, and texture. * 








ae 








Ayer’s Ague Cure is intended to ‘net 
as an antidote to malarial fevers,and all 
diseases generated by marsh; swamp or 
slough. Science has brought this remedy 
nigh to perfection. No quinine, no arsenic, 


nor injurious drug enters into its ame 
tion. Chemistry and the healing art have 
combined to make it the curative triumph of 
the age we live in. 
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FREE! CARDS al CHROMO 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
. French and American Chromo 
Ca on tinted and gold grounds, with a price 
list of over 200 different designs, on receipt of a 
stamp for postage We will also send free by mail 
as samples, ten of our beautiful Chromos, on receipt 
of ten cents to pay for yegnieg sat poston e: also en- 
close a confidential price list arge Oil Chre- 
mos. Agents wanted. J —~ F. GLEASON & CO., 
46 Summer Street, Bosto 
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Monarch Manufacturing Co,, 163 Randolph St, Chicago, 1 











ESTABLISHED 1839. 


JOHN BULLOCK &SoN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW BORE, 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSERDALE, ROUND TOR. AND PORTLAND CEEEEEN.. 


To WHEAT GROWERS! 


———_—__ 9 @oo— 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINATOR 


Fast Potato Digging ! 
PA, The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


Saves its cost yearly, rivy 
\ TIMES OVER, to every 
farmer. Guaranteed to 
\ Dig Six Hundred Bush, 
els a Day ! 






Write Postal Card for Free lilustrated Cir 
culars. Mention this paper. Address 

















THE LANSING WHEEL HARROW 


The latest improved and most adjustable im 
which the teeth are attached is sectional, so 
the use of the R-‘ceet Lever th 





ment manufactured. As will be noticed the frame to 
half can be operated independent and with greater ease to 
the driver. » By Harrow can be set to run any depth desired. 
12 to 1S inches —— than on any other implement of the kind, making a much lighter draft. Send for 
descriptive circu’ 


J.C. DURBOROW &CO., 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





in 186 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and nensone) 
reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 


d and Virginia, with the assurance that the high standard 
Saha +y~" will be maintained as heretofore. 


quality o 





For growing Wheat, it is the universal opinion of the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after 
over twenty years experience in the use of these FERT! LIZERS, that an application of 100 pounds 
is equal in its effects to 900 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. 


hea 
. “With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold in the United States, in Quality, Mechanical Condition and Price 


By strictly adbering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated togteriale, and 
3 superi intending 4 in person their manufacture—as for the pat TWENTY FOUR YEARS, 


UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED, 


s@” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, should see 
that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
10:7 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER | STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 

PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. PAGE'S PATENT PORT- 
gx CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND bd gers: 
B. 8. BENSON’S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will peg land at the 
rate of 10 acres per hour and at less than 25 ets. per acre. NICHOLS, SHEPERD 
&CO. VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
























White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


-LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEIS 


SEEDS|Fo" he Mankey GARDENER|SEEDS 
SEEDS SEEDS 


or the’ PRIVATE FAMILY 
Crown by ourselves 
8” Handsome Ilustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
(ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT?) 























The most Profitable Breed for 


est lim r the South ana West. 
¢ on Me “Chicago buyers declare that they are willing to 
‘ <¥ -.- id oe M. a Re A to — cents JA, hundred more for Jersey 
ve" ENAMELED ~™£r Bana ony <Carcage” Bresferd Gasttte,® 





ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 


SPRING PIGS. 


Money need not be sent until pigs are ready for 


delivery. 
7 WH, L. BRADBURY, 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 


‘READY MIXED | 


MANUFACTURED BY RY 
W. LOMBARD ST. 


As 


Send for Sample Card and Price. 








Je ersey Red Pigs 


From en ~~ South which took Eight Prem- 
iumsand takes as finest herd 
in Virginia. “A State ‘airs, 1881-82. This hog is 
free grazier, prolific end early 
to mature, and fo the Western markets brings a 
higher price than any other breed. 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 











Cotswold Sheep For fale 


mL hbred Yeitling B Rams and Ram Lambs, 
woody A imported “Baron Thame,” of 23 Ib. fleece; 
illet and other fine rams; also ewes, to be 

bred the coming season, at reasonable prices. 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


COTSWOLDS. 


FEW PURE BRED EWES AND LAMBS AT 
REASONABLE RATES, 


Address, A. M. COURTENAY, 
Royal Oak, P. O., Maryland. 





Imperial “Wine | Vinegar. |*= 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
TRICTLY pure and reliable. Many imitations. 
s* ee oh ER oe 
ages our 


Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
63 S GAY STREET. 
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JERSEY RED PIGS, 


GEORGE 0. Tyee 





LIGHT Cea nee 


BALTIMORE. 
EEPS IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes , Blinds, M. : 
Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, ce, Barge Darge ‘Bosrde, Window Cape, 
Palot ; Oil Puy, Gin Glass, aes o Sach’ Weigkte Bau ‘bord, Borch 
Boat Work at Lowest Prices. 








JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


STtTBeanr 


Cultural ad Mil Machinery 


A 


— 


ECLIPSE — 
AGRICULTURAL = 





~ STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THREE: 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machinés, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


ce 
Union Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Cireular Saw Mills © 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force ‘Paip, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Oucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, dc., &e. 


ian Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


Ifo. 5S Light St., Baltimore, aod. 
GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 














—~| DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, dO. 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
“. BALTIMORE. ay TAD. 


GILPIWS VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


ith 
sales cla eemanetcd pe: are coated with Mate a Bye fad ke oy 


ane ate indemaon 
thereds relt Sach Ghocanes Peay ee FARA ALY SIS, este 


JAUNDICE, ab aseee of a of a bilious origin. 
than the very fact Set where — “Sate 


wee 
pa oF 1859.— Dr: Gilpin 








D, June 


nin but the 
1869.— dessrs. Canby, 
lis. I have the most 


WESTON, W. VA., ines 1 
dozen Gilpin’ 8 Vegetable Liver 


prefer to let the Pills in in tho wieteG as ae have in = the Past, 
wherever they are known fools kas will 

GILP VEGETA tame 
keepers throughout the United Sta 


Principal Depot, peo GILPIN & me Baltimore. 
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: to thegrade., 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


of first-class quality, and in excellent condition. 
For particulars ani prices apply to 


HURTADO & CO. 


Pest Building, 16 Exchange Piace, N.Y. 








pane for Girls. 
insepice. care. 
influ: ristian 
1 begin MD hee 


mn REV. ARTHUR J. Rice, A. M,, M. D. 
tor, » Md. 


The Han 
Nuted for hes 
<— 








{OR SALE—-LI cour. SHEEP, thorough 


‘alter x Son West 


‘with twin ewe 
eve cnt 





Live 


FOR SALE. 


JERSEY BULL (Cotlccton. 
yee saree E.H, Webster. Entitled to Registry. 


THOMAS A, HAYS, 
_Charehville, Md. 


PURE. BRED RAMS 


and 


RAM LAMBS. 


Cea for sale by Frank Lovelock, 
On) og tty Sheep Breeders and 
vam Growers’ Association, Gordonsville, 














= = 


MY CONTRACT 


Of three wrGclocede. ig, havi with Mesats. Price 
qe suas 
CALVES ai should apply 


wml ¢ Rripeteatiae” 


aah nee. 


pm teh ye UY 
sed Prices to The Aultman & 


PBAIT'S SSAC ai OIL 


ora Mthy MOT EXPLODE, 


holesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Por Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


omer} 163 Baltimore St. 
TELEGRAPHY. 


YOUNG MEN. ‘rec: uarantee ven 
Sabeeaeh PEGE setae obricrthon haere! 
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Now is the time to learn 











Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= = 
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SUMMER CLOTHING 223 


FOR MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


LARGEST VARIETY IN THE CITY OF GENUINE gr DESEOSION Fk kh 
mawirtome ti f CLOTH, DRAP D’ET ot allah’ 


NEN MOHAIR AND GLASC 
OUR CUSTOM oasastveceke 
Is Complete in its Assortment of Piece Goods from which to order. 
Tastes. All Goods pro 


peopensy © Shrunk before being made up. 
plication. Ten per cent. discount allowed to all Clergymen. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE POPPLEIN 


UCKTE PHOSPHATE CO. 


Manufacture and have constantly in stock the following Popu- 
lar Brands of 


FERTILIZERS. 


THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE MODEL AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE FAVORITE AMMONIATED 
SUPER PHOSPHATE, 
THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE, 
ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
YARRA GUANO. 


32k 


Goods Compounded according to any special Formula desired 
on short Notice. 


te --D-O-O————_— 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


—_———__+2e ¢-o-e ——— ———— ——_ 





aves and Prices to suit all 
Samples and Prices sent free upon ap- 











OFFICE: 128 W. Baltimore Street, 


(Under “ AMERICAN FARMER.”) 
san shh at ane | Baltimore County. 





ron, VE LRG 5 NN ES 





HOOKS EARLY JER 
ron PETC a iO N 


coves eke pees PREM DISS Payers serge 
Cheap by mail. Liw Rates te Dealers. T.8. 


WE NOW OFFER FOR SALE 


PURE No. 1 PERUVIAN SUANO 


Containing about 6 per cent. of AMMONIA and 45 per cent. BONE 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


or in any manner manipulated. If farmers will a oempene the above in- 
lizers for sale, we think mit mounce Peruvian 
the strict sense of the word) in the — — + wee ol guano, — 
aa e by manufac’ fertilizers is saved. Mow? fe nelde thoy y the pri 
of Acid Peerphaten but Jose fight of the fact that a large proportion of th 2000 ibs is a they chersheee 
not obtaining a full p~ of Bone Phosphate. Peruvian Guano is naturally in a form for the seed te at once 
derive nourishment from. 


VOSS BROTHERS, 
60 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








The Guns bes.nct baon 


FELD IND DER Seto 








FERTILIZERS. 


& TURNER’S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A high grade hate, & com 


PGRIFFITH ‘s TURNER PLANT 


T aptation 
Sees 


& TURNER’S PURE RAW BONE, 


HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


MoCORMICK’S ag S. og OR 
McCORM 


10K’S 
— PS DAISY | SINGLE Bi REAPER, 
CK’S IRON MOWER. 


HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 
THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder. 


In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily Bm Lae do better 


work than any other 
S aneg Sbomt Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 

Drags. Cahoon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills. 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 
The Victor Horse Rake. 


The Star Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 

















Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 

American Hay Elevator. 

Double Harpoon Hay Fork. Grain Faas. 

Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 

Corn 8 e Cider Mills. 

Farmer’s yang A — Planters, 

Keystone Corn Dri nea 

Hay. Straw and Fodder Cutters. Butter a 
Gases. 


Maseloy's Cablact Creamery. 
Pout vanized nt Fence — cheap, durable 
easily put u 
REPAIRING DONE rid DISPATCH. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER. 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











—— O 


ANTI (ILIOUS 


ee Ke \O- C. os 
¥ 
8] r ; E e 
For D ia, Nervousness 
Bilious Shacks," Headache, Coe- | 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and 6 Sar 


ARE DECIDEDLY THE M 
THAT GAN BE © UBED. 


Tt Is not an inpesigities beverage, and certain! 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute for al- 
coholic a Dati it is truly a valuable Family 
Medicine, which has been used for many years by 
large numbers of our citizens the most unfai.- 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 


25 Cente a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


oo Plants, 


4 gg wierd new varieties of the best Bidwell, 

Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c, Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from. first- 
class steck , $1.50 per thirteen. 


mR. BS. COLE, 


Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 


C) 


ww 





REMEDY 


























HARMANS, A. A. CO., MD. 
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As noticed in the Counrzy G 
Gasette, and the press of the co I 
hased, in Jan last, of T. 8. Cooper, his én- 
Livery 


Derby. A few 
Rothram. 
Perfection. an 
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RD WNS ss 
e 


and compact 


Show of Ox 
1882~ Hobbs’ No, 5. ‘Wallis No. 7, and 
sired in this country by 
» Albert of ne ay = and 


@ son "of Street's 
with each lamb. 


LDSBOROUGH 
“Ellenbdorough,” Easton P. O., Talbot Co., Md. 


WM. FRASER, 
Landscape Gardener 
and Florist. 


STORE, 277 E. Baltimore Street; GREEN- 
HOUSE, Belair Avenue, opposite Schuetzen 


Park. 

Coonty seats laid out, a ny planted and kept in 
order by the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
nished on application. Plants Trees and Shrubs at 
the lowest rates. Asa tee of good work we 
refer to our record for h 0 _ 10 years as Superin- 
tendent of Patterson P; 


~ ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


AND FINE 


Landscape Fhotography 


Photographs of Country Resid 
Interiors, etc., executed in a skilful a os wotietie 
manner. Family Groups taken at their homes. Par- 
ticular attention ora to dhs Depaseront merchan- 
dise for drummers’ Daguerreotypes, etc., 

copied and calaaged $0: y size. 
y Photographs of Live "Btock are al] made by the 
taneous Process. Satisfaction assured. 


New Instan 
productions can be seen at the 


Specimens of my 
office of the AmexicAn Fanmze. All letters of in- 
answered. 


quiry cheerfull 
c. 0. BROWN, 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
I have also a limited ay my of choice LIGHT 


BRAHMA ioe for 18—from prize stock 
at last Baltimore Show 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
One Imported Show Boar; One 
Yearling Boar; Five Boar Pigs, 

6 to 8 months old; Five Sow 
Pigs, 6 to 8 months old ; 
Four Sow Pigs in Far- 
row. 

Could spare one or two Imported Sows. 
nar ha eae tp fale fees he ok Haglch 


and American Herds and the best of my own breed- 
ing for years. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Maryland 



































G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist and Metallurgiet Chemist of H. 0. 
Balto. Copper Works. Fertilizer Control Station 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


AA. of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
Fertilizers, rs of Geld and 8 (by 


manufactvring and household use. Mineral .waters 
and various products of art. Terms oderate, 


Wireinia Lands. 
Upper James Real ‘Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 
wre offers dep sale apwords of 1 acres of land 


estes VE” Coon — pals ote 
University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN ‘VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West Gath Street, New York City. 


The lar Course of Lectures commences in Oc- 
teber each year. Circular and information can be 
bad on application to A, LIAUTARD, M. Vv. 

















HFPRUIT TR 
CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY whee NURSERIES. te 
Established 1828. $00 Acres im Trees. ald 


Our Fruit and Ornamental Trees are unusually fine this inc 
rie Plums, Dai ts, eee os Grape Vines, gist: Hee 


nary oben cur he re ocr 


peaches, fully eight (8) days later than ogra 
Chair Choice sent f; ies peyote ion. To parties pst BS largely we will deal yery 
nspectjon of our nursery desired. Address 


Post Office Box 408. 


BURNSIDE PARK HERD, 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 
BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 


I. G. ELLZEY, M.D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bréd Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Bhorthorn Cattle, Southdown sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE“"RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. (35 W. BALTIMORE STREET. near Calvert, Balto. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE Co., MD. 


PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


J. Oy Be Ee hy Bt hie on coe es So ee es 


Mt ory Peach Trees. = Cherry, ‘un Tnmeee mince and Nectarine Trees. A 
large onde su lot of Wild — pe | other noes ‘Trees. y stock of yn ary embracing 
40 kinds, at very low prices. and Ornamen plete assortment of carefully 


grown bursery stock, at prices pe he as a reliabie rong poy article pane oo ge 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing Th 


‘DIPRTHERIAZS22222=: 
Eclipse Wind Engine! 


Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 


The Railroads of the United States and Canadas pom to more ECLIPSE MILLS than all othets 























ESTABLISHED) {i1sil.) 














| CRouP, ASTHMA, | BRONCHITIS, 
ixsdirs Menem tng 
tl card as 


caves out of ten, Se free Seer rence 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment, Prevention ig 
better than cure. L 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 











together. We export more than all bined. A Mill ismot sold as ac ho: 
tas the best mill in the world. For Jast six years I have received a cent for of 
ofm oeahe pat I have put up, and have replaced several Pothers by the ECLIPSE. We make 

, 8, feet in Giametéer, from 2-man™~ to 40-horse Arye and used for pu 
from well ty ed , brooks, rivers, etc. Alsohave POWER MILLS for grinding grain. Tanelling 
corn, sawing wood, cutting fodder, etc, I furnish mills me ged ped 4 will contract to do whole job, 


includ tower, pum fi etc., lain or ornamental, and will guarantee to give satisfaction’ 
and nor = to thet am er mills wp, aato how they satiety 


‘Weénpareil Farm and Feed Mill 


FOR GRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 


Used in seventy-eight cities as Water Mains, and is the chea for Farmers on Jong runs of 
Natural Flow, oo) foe Hydraulic Rams, Water Wheels and Wind mi ilis,etc, Send for Cirealars ot er 


ADDRESS 


JOHN) Hy, BUXTON & CO. 
Nos. 19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, 














Dean of the Faculty, 


nthe OHATR'S CHOICE Pe 2 peek, tobe the rete ren, ode am ck 
: ph with Seprvigriog ond eri, 


WILLIAM CORSE & » SON rr kd me ad. '+ ; 


REES. rida 





WASHING CHMOND, 
and all points in the 
STLANTIOS AD, GER Pazes] 


The Only Ali Rail with ne — 
nibus Transfer at 


| _,Northere Central, and Philadelphia snd Ere Rail- 


sofurtes. bale Tadheh 
a 


vate 
He and Parlor Car stom 


Sg Gee a and SF eet euarts 
N. E. Cor. Baltimote and Calvert Sts, 
“at Depot. N, 0. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., & 

And Pennsyivania Ave. Station, 

CHAS. E. PUGH, J.B. Woop, 
General Manager 








Wi. F. & GEO, A. HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville,Md. 


Sea 
eons, at ant ‘any time, Ho oie gemunices 
correspondence eT cutepinatien Sivek” 

















w. >. me. Southern Traveling 
Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 











POURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 21 te 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE “POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE 


| ‘Patentées én 
631 MARKET ST.. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ANTED.—By a Graduate and A. ap of Prince- 
Position as pi nyet rte Public or 





Private ool, Five of his 
ial atten’ 


isa sania 


Russum, Md., June 24, 




















Mé. Vernon Ins titute. 


eGiris, Nor ae 8, mr. VE Ma. VERNON seg ca 








BALTIMORE. MD. 


geen er Ee foe 
The saa 28d School year jchool year will Geake | n September . 


Cpenne, 2A Ok By 
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: Brae” Hininan' ; Phosphate 
~ “Bos” Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
~— “GRAIN. GENERATOR." 


DISSOLVED S. C. PHOSPHATE, 


4a te 1S Per Dent: Available Phosphoric Acid. 


ISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 
acRIC 


ULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a full line ofithe above goods 


Wit. D AVI & CO. 118 W. LOMBARD STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 
.. Mort. 
AGRICUL RAL _ IMPLEMENT 


40 Basor Se. 1 fear Belair Market, Baltimore 


EAGENT T tor the t BELLE CITY vase 
_— oss of Deen i ton Fodder, H: wi 
snd Shrew. | Guat engeh oR CIRCULAR. 


MAKERS OF 


dail JERSEY BUTTER. 
Gungran Aerie vi. Fe terme Club. 


iunny So ee Dairy Ed. he an aieeie. 
aap Buaxert, Form, 


All ee and Rene 


— 























‘THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Especially for fine Jersey Dairies. 
Fg way ne em eer Sore and color, The butter 
mt makes mont 


ms ates icant ice, and 
saves the most labor, 
‘have discarded deep setters and adopted 


jUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CORAUER, 
milk to the factory, 
illustrated 





WANT 1 an BOOK AGENTS 
SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
. YEARS AMONG 


NS.| The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
| 20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


foes farther, Gen This 

‘ta Gen. Gran 

tmen, and an Sue os the wee 
written. It Sells like wildfire, 
Poel | 
— 


WM, STUART SYMINGTON. 


andis 
Bend 
=a 








THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


“Symington Bros, & Co, 


Office, N.3. Gor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


{+ SO) REE liealeeiietind 
What Spanatt- Seeded bythe perticuler soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 





SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


/ 





‘The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Fnynans Wall ENADO — ¥ 


Stn Fe =a ae 


smn 0 tl nse mH fa mm AMM sm Cl. 


The most extensive and permanent WORES in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stecks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 
67 W. Fayette & | BALTIMORE. { root teadenha 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF ‘goons, which weal 
ne guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH Fs 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate, : 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 











Perugia Guano) 








| 
| 


4 HIGH SDE PERUVIAN cua / 


wiray | 
Be . les the United mate feet DE 
PICA, » the rican of Peru, 
of Ammonia, 


= full 
w containing SX te § per cent of Ammonia, : 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


IRAM SIBLEY & C0. 
ME 





a2 


ae 


IN JULY. 


MRAM SIBLEY &CO 
CATALOGUE ‘jj 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ) ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
PRICE LIST — 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, It 
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BR. J. Baxmn. R. J. Houiineswon tay 


wat 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. a 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, ¢ 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE POR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED © 
- RAW BONE. PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG : 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO, 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 9 
Office, 36 & 88 8S. Charles St.; Baltimore, Ma. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, Bk we AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 
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